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$A WASHINGTON NUMBER 


THE OUTLOOK 


The Illustrated Magazine Number of The Outlook for March, which appears 
on Saturday succeeding the inauguration of President McKinley, will contain a 
number of features of special Washington interest. 


The New Administration 


is the title of an article, fully illustrated with portraits, giving an estimate of the 
President and Vice-President, and sketches of the members of the Cabinet, with 
a forecast as to the probable line of action of the Administration. 


The Outgoing President 


and his career will be editorially reviewed, and an estimate given of the Adminis- 
tration of the past four years. 


The New Congressional Library 


By F. Hopkinson Smith 


This article is illustrated by full-page reproductions of four paintings by the 
author, made by Mr. Smith expressly for The Outlook. The picturesque and 
useful aspects of this great National undertaking are forcibly presented by the 
artist, writer, and book-lover. 


Civil Service Reform: A Review of Thirty Years 


The beginning of the new Administration affords an excellent point in history 
at which to turn back and review the progress made in this respect. Portraits of 
some of the most eminent workers in the field of Civil Service Reform are included. 


The Story of Gladstone’s Life 
By JUSTIN McCARTHY 


institutions under the Tammany rule and under 
the present Reform Administration. Illustrated. 


(Third Installment) 

The chapters here printed describe vividl 
Mr. Gladstone’s early connection with the Trish 
question, his part in the Free Trade struggle, 
his famous speech in answer to Lord Palmer- 
ston in the “ Don Pacifico” debate, and much 
else of interest in his public and private life. 
The illustration in quantity and quality is re- 
markable. 


Reform and Public Charities 


A startling contrast is drawn by Mr. Homer 
Folks, Secretary of the State Charities Aid 
Association ‘of New York, between the treat- 
ment of the poor and the inmates of public 





Fiction 


The feature of this issue in fiction will be a 
complete short story by Miss Grace King, one 
of the best of those delicately yet powerfully 
written studies of character and life in New Or- 
leans which have made the author’s reputation 
as one of the best of Southern writers of fiction. 


Other Features 


“The Theology of an Evolutionist,” by 
Lyman Abbott, will be continued. In Mr. 

amilton W. Mabie’s “Literary Worthies ” 
series the subject treated this month will be 
Plutarch. A selectionis made from the poems 
of “ W. V.,” which have been lately attracting 
special attention. 
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Registered Trade-Mark. 


FOR TAILOR MAKING 


Ladies who are about to order 
shirt-waists made at their tailor’s will 
find satisfaction in selecting materials 
from such a large and exclusive stock 
of stylish shirtings as we now display. 
These include Printed and Woven 
Color Linens, French and English 
Percales, Madras and Oxford Cloths, 
Half-Silk Zephyrs, &c. 


JAMES McCUICHEON & CO. 
“The Linen Store’”’ 
14 WEST 23d ST., NEW YORK 


Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel 
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For street or home, the woman who values both 
health and appearance wears FERRIS’ GOOD 
SENSE CORSET WAIST. It insures the com- 
fort and freedom needed for home wear,—the ele- 


gance and grace of figure necessary to good form 
in dress. Recommended by physicians. P 


FERRI 9 GOOD SENSE ¢ 


c 
c 
Always superior in quality and workmanship. Made @ 


A 
CORSET WAIST. ; 
high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures, 


hildren’s, 25c. to 50c. Misses’, 50c. to $1. Lat ‘es’, $1 to $2. 
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FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 











New Spring Goods. 


Our Spring Dress Goods are now open. 
assortments are rich in Novelties. 

All the fashionable open fabrics : 

French Bag-net, a Knotted Canvas; Mexican 
Netting with wide mesh; Plisse Grenadine and 
Needle-stripe Canvas. 

Velour Vigoureux, Silk-and-Wool, Corded, in 
rich changing tints. 

Royal Purplc-and-White Checks, Green, Blue, 
Brown, and Black-and-White Checks in fine Wool. 

A new line of All-Wool Satinet; high silk fin-f 
ished French Goods in ten admirable shades, a f 


75 cents per yard. i 


James MCreery & Co, 


Broadway & 11th St., 
New York. 


The new 
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For 4x5 
Pictures, 


— $12.00. 
As Simple... 
Pocket Kodak. | 


Loads in daylight with our light-proof Film 
Cartridges. Fitted with achromatic lens, 4 
improved shutter and set of three stops. Hand- 
some finish, 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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surgents and the bold step 
taken by Greece in their sup- 
port have almost brought 
Turkey and Greece to the 
sword’s point. War may 
be averted by the Powers ; 

but the situation is both 
" serious and complicated. 
The contest in Crete is of long standing ; 
originally between Christian and Mussul- 
man, it has grown into one between Cretan 
and Turk. The Christian Cretans out- 
number the Mohammedan Cretans very 
largely, and, though the latter are fierce, 
the Christians could easily gain and hold 
control if the Sultan would keep his hands 
off. On the other hand, the Sultan could 
easily pour troops enough into the island 
to subdue it if the Powers would allow, 
but this has not been permitted by the 
Powers—partly because of Greece’s hos- 
tility, partly because of the likelihood of 
a general break-up of the Turkish rule 
and the consequent possibility of Crete’s 
falling to the share of one of themselves. 
Under pressure of the Powers the Sultan 
last summer agreed to give Crete a Chris- 
tian Governor, to institute other reforms, 
and to preserve peace without sending 
more Turkish troops. He appointed as 
Governor a Christian indeed, but a Roman 
Catholic instead of an Orthodox Greek. 
The other reforms have lagged or have 
been forgotten in the usual Turkish fash- 
ion, The new Cretan gendarmerie, to be 
composed of foreigners, has not appeared, 
while the old police force has been abol- 
ished. Naturally, outbreaks have again 
occurred, Christians and Mohammedans 
showing equal readiness to fight at slight 
provocation. It cannot be said that in 
Crete, as in Armenia, the Christians have 
been slaughtered without resistance ; they 
are in the large majority, and have been 
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distinctly aggressive. The recent out- 
break at Canea was an insurgent move- 
ment, and the Turkish troops seem to 
have been defeated and driven back. 
Immediately the insurgent leaders formally 
declared their intention to bring about 
Crete’s annexation to Greece, to which 
country Crete is closely related by his- 
tory, race sympathy, and religious affilia- 
tion. 
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Greece seized the opportunity with 
startling audacity. Prince George of 
Greece has reached the coast of Crete 
with a torpedo flotilla, and, it is reported, 
has already landed from transports arms 
and ammunition for the insurgents. Of 
course this is itself an act of war, and it 
has been followed by the forcible deten- 
tion at Candia of a Turkish transport by 
the Greek cruiser Miaulis, which fired two 
shots over the bows of the transport. The 
Porte has informed the Powers that ‘Turk- 
ish forces will march upon Thessaly un- 
less the Powers at once restrain Greece. 
Neither Turkey nor Greece has a strong 
navy ; Turkey’s army ismuch the stronger. 
To reach Thessaly the Turks must pass 
through Macedonia, and it would require 
but little to throw Macedonia into open 
revolt against Turkey; a general Balkan 
war might follow. Indeed, Macedonia 
is one of the danger-spots most feared 
whenever a general European war is dis- 
cussed. The world is waiting to see what 
the Powers will do. Most of all it is 
waiting for Russia tospeak. Other Pow- 
ers have already remonstrated with Greece ; 
Russia is still silent. It is possible that 
she secretly sanctions Greece’s attack ; it 
is more likely that she is waiting for the 
exact moment when she can best show 
again that Russia is the preponderating 
force in European affairs. A general 
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blockade of Crete by the Powers (proposed 
and rejected by Germany and England 
last summer) is again being discussed. 
It would leave the Cretans to fight out 
their battle to the end, but so long as the 
Sultan maintains h’s suzerainty the Cretan 
question will exist. Greece has laconi- 
cally replied to the Powers that she “ac- 
cepts full responsibility for her acts.” 


@ 


The deliberations of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives upon the tariff bill to be 
presented at the special session of Con- 
gress make it apparent that the Republi- 
can party is determined to do its utmost 
to frame schedules satisfactory to the 
farming districts. Not only will it re- 
pudiate the artificial distinction made in 
the Wilson Law between ‘raw materials ” 
and “ finished products,” and restore the 
tariff on wool to an almost prohibitive 
figure, but it will also raise the duties on 
all farm products to figures correspond- 
ing with those on manufactured goods. 
Inasmuch as all the great agricultural 
staples—wheat, corn, oats, cotton, and 
meat products—are cheaper in this coun- 
try than they are abroad, it is difficult to 
see how this procedure will affect the 
prices received by our farmers. Indeed, 
the farmers themselves are more and more 
generally recognizing the fact that they 
cannot be helped in this way. The follow- 
ing resolutions unanimously adopted by 
the State Grange of Pennsylvania at its 
recent annual meeting are significant of 
the present sentiment among agricultur- 
ists even in the citadel of protectionism : 

“We have a right to demand that the same 
proportion of advantage shall be given to the 
agricultural industry that is accorded by law to 
any other in this broad land. 

“This it is utterly impossible to effect by any 
tariff, no matter how high, upon the staple crops; 
whereas a bounty on exports could not fail to 
raise the price of such products in the home 
market to the extent of that export bounty. 

“Just as long as our manufacturers are pro- 
tected on their productions by a tariff on im- 
ports, every consideration of justice, equity, and 
expediency demands as offset an equal protection 
to agriculture by a bounty on exports.” 

Rather than be taxed to pay the farmers 
an artificially high price for their prod- 
ucts, the manufacturing centers would 
prefer to forego the taxes now levied 
unon farmers to raise the prices of manu- 
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factured products. The demands for 
equal protection to all industries and no 
protection to any industry mean about 
the same thing. 


8 


The Immigration Bill, after having been 
a second time referred to a conference 
committee, has again passed the House, 
In its present form the bill admits 
the illiterate wives of literate husbands, } 
and terms every person literate who can 
write in any language, whether that of his 
“native” country or not. The Russian 
Jews, therefore, cannot be excluded be- 
cause of inability to write Russian. The 
bill in its present form passed the House 
by a vote of 217 to 36. Three-fourths of 
the adverse vote came from the South, 
where the presence of vast areas of unoc- 
cupied land sustains a desire to stimulate 
immigration. The House Committee 
on Pacific Roads last week listened to the 
suggestion of President Stuyvesant Fish, 
of the Illinois Central, that the Govern- 
ment should foreclose its mortgages on the 
Union and Central Pacific roads, and 
make these public highways, over which 
all connecting roads should have equal 
rights. This, it will be recalled, is the 








plan of railway reform suggested by Mr. 
Hudson’s work, “The Railway and the | 
Republic.” It would insure low rates of | 
transportation to the territories served by 

the roads, and if a moderate toll per ton | 
mile and per passage mile were charge: } 


by the Government, the income might be} ‘s 


sufficient to pay a fair interest on the sell-# 
ing value of the roads. President Fish’ | 
suggestion is certainly worthy of the care: | 
ful consideration of the House Commit: 

tee. 
that the Arbitration Treaty be discussed 
in open session was defeated by a vote of 
49to9. The Torrey Bankruptcy Bill was 
discussed at some length, but was criti- 
cised severely by several Senators who are 
unquestionably in favor of a bankruptcy 
law. With so general an agreement in 
favor of most of its principles, it seems 4 
pity thata bill cannot be passed embody- 
ing these, and the law be amended in the 
future by adding the severe provisions 
now objected to if they prove to be neces 
sary. In its present shape the Bank 
ruptcy Bill is not likely to pass at this 
session. 





In the Senate, Mr. Hill’s motion! § 
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The Week 


The most interesting echo of the recent 
Presidential election that has come to our 
ears is in a letter which we have received 
from Mr. John M. Stowell, President of 
“the Filer and Stowell Company, Engi- 
neers, Machinists, and Founders,” of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin—a firm of large in- 
terests and high standing. Mr. Stowell 
expresses astonishment that The Outlook 
should have said anything in its comments 
on current events “ discrediting the idea 
that in our recent National election any 
general system of coercion was practiced.” 
He mentions a number of occurrences 
which he believes indicate that the in- 
timidation of free-silver voters by coer- 
cion was widespread. ‘The most striking 
feature of his communication is a copy of 
a circular-letter, dated September 21, 
1896, the salient paragraphs of which we 
give as follows: 


To Our Employees: 

For the first time in our history of forty years 
in this city, a political appeal has been addressed 
to you by our firm, or by any member thereof. I 
see by the “ Sunday Sentinel ” of yesterday that 
our esteemed manager, Mr. T. J. Neacy, has gone 
into public print with his circular-letter addressed 
to you, advising you as to how you should vote 
[for McKinley]. He did not take me into his 
confidence, even to the extent of advising me of 
his intention of addressing you on this matter at 
all. 

In former years, whenever there has been an 
exciting political contest, and the politicians in 
\the opposing parties have sought our influence, 
the most we have done has been, in one or two 
cases, to distribute the ballots of each party 
Dymong you, with never a word as to which you 
should vote. Until now, we have considered you 
to have sufficient intelligence to guide you in the 
exercise of this highest prerogative of the Ameri- 
can citizen. It seems to me that Mr. Neacy 
must have Become badly “rattled” to have so 
lost confidence in you as to now deem it neces- 
sary for him to pose as a sort of guideboard to 
you at the forks in the political road. ... Mr. 
Neacy thinks that if Mr. Bryan should be elected 


‘ 


) the price of silver would go down to fifty cents 
3ill was § 


on the dollar, or less. Then he is not in the em- 
ploy of the silver barons, after all, for it is not 
for their interest to lower the price of silver, but 
to raise it. Mr. Neacy’s party fro tem. says, in 
case of his triumph, the whole world will dump 
its silver on us in a perfect deluge. Will they 
give it to us, or will they sell it to us at fifty 
cents on the dollar? In either case, let it come. 
“T repeat it, sir, let it come.” If they take our 
commodities for it, it must make lively times for 
us, and trade would be stimulated amazingly. I 
should not wonder if, in the shuffle, prices would 
g0 up and leave no room for either stagnation or 
panic. A majority of the American people in the 
commercial world are not fools. 

Now, gentlemen, look into this matter for your- 
selves. Vote as your good sense dictates, with- 
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out fear or favor. You will not lose your places, 
nor will your wages be cut down, on account of 
any vote you may cast. 
Respectfully yours, 
JoHN M. STOWELL, President. 

This unusual utterance from the head 
of a large corporation criticising the 
political attitude of another important 
officer of the company, and urging the 
workmen to vote as they please, is, in 
fact, evidence less of coercion than of 
the opposite. The fact that as late as 
January 11 Mr. Neacy’s name appears on 
the letter-head of the company as General 
Manager indicates that he has not been 
asked to resign on account of his activity 
in opposition to the political views of his 
chief. 
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Various other letters which we have 
received indicate that the question whether 
coercion was employed in _ influencing 
votes in the late Presidential campaign 
seems to be still discussed with warmth 
and interest in various parts of the coun- 
try. Just after the election The Outlook 
expressed the opinion that “coercion” 
on the part of the employers against em- 
ployees was practically z/7. We did not 
believe, nor do we now, that any appre- 
ciable number of firms or corporations 
definitely dictated to their wage-earners 
how they should vote. But we have no 
doubt, as we have heretofore said, that 
influences which amounted to what may 
be perhaps called “ moral coercion ”’ were 
widely effective. Wage-earners are as 
likely to be guided by self-interest as’ 
capitalists. And when a great corpora- 
tion believes that its legitimate interests 
will be better served by the election of 
one rather than the other candidate, the 
employees are apt to share the opinion of 
the officers. It is clear from the letters 
we have received that there were at least 
some instances of definite threat and dic- 
tation ; and as all the complaints that have 
been made to us are from supporters of 
Mr. Bryan, we infer that Republicans in 
the free-silver States have no criticism to 
make on this score. What would have 


been their feeling if Mr. McKinley had 
been defeated may reasonably be imagined 
from the bitter accusations of social and 
physical coercion which have for years 
been made by Republicans against Demo- 
The whole 


crats in the Southern States. 
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question, as it bears on the late election, 
is now one for the historian and not for 
the journalist, and we must therefore con- 
sider the discussion closed as far as the 
columns of The Outlook are concerned. 


® 


The Messrs. Havemeyer and Treasurer 
Searles, of the Sugar Trust, have been the 
principal witnesses thus far examined be- 
fore the New York Legislative Committee 
investigating Trusts. Mr. ‘Theodore Have- 
meyer admitted that the Sugar Trust had 
paid 7 per cent. on its preferred stock 
and 12 per cent. on its common stock, 
and had increased its surplus about a 
million dollars a year. When asked 
whether these were not monopoly profits, 
he replied that he would not go into any 
business that did not pay 15 or 16 per 
cent. When Mr. Searles, the treasurer 
of the Trust, took the stand, he ad- 
mitted that the Trust was capitalized at 
$74,000,000, while the companies consol- 
idated into the Trust had been capitalized 
at only $7,000,000. The individual com- 
panies, however, he said, had been “ under- 
capitalized.” When asked if their actual 
value in 1891 was not approximately $1 2,- 
000,000, he declared that it was much 
greater, but did not estimate how much. 
It is clear, however, that 12 per cent. 
dividends or the Trust’s inflated capital- 
ization mean a higher rate upon its actual 
capital. In conclusion, Mr. Searles urged 
that the Sugar Trust had given lower prices 
and higher wages, but did not explain 
liow this was possible when practically 
the same refining plants continued to 
be used, Later testimony showed that 
the fall in price had been due entirely 
to the fall in the raw material, and that 
the charge for refining sugar had increased 
since the organization of the Trust. 
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While the Sugar Trust was being .in- 
vestigated, the Steel-Rail Pool collapsed, 
and the public had a chance to study 
the effects of trade combination as exhib- 
ited by conditions in one industry before 
and after the combination. Before it 
was formed in 1886, the price of steel 
rails in Pennsylvania had fallen to $26 
a ton. During the next seven years 
the price fluctuated between $27.50 and 
$39 a ton. After the panic of 1893 
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the price fell to $22, and remained at 
that figure for two years. A year ago 
the Pool raised the price to $27. Last 
week the Pool collapsed, and the price 
fell to $17, or $5 less than the ruling 
price for steel rails in Great Britain. 
That the organization of the Pool 
raised prices and that its disorganization 
lowered them stands out in the boldest 
relief. The injurious effect of the com 
bination upon general industry, and even 
upon its own employees, has been hardly 
less marked. When prices were raised 
during the present depression from $22 
a ton to $27, orders fell off, and thou- 
sands of employees received work so 
rarely as to be practically unemployed. 
In South Chicago, where the mills of 


the Illinois Steel Company are located, . 


extreme destitution has prevailed. When 
the Pool collapsed last week, three thou- 
sand employees returned to work. Orders 
said to aggregate $9,000,000 have been re- 
ceived by various members of the Pool at 
prices ranging from $21 a ton to $17, 
and full employment is assured to steel- 
workers in Illinois and Pennsylvania for 
months to come. It is true that wages 
have been cut about 15 per cent., but the 
experiences of wage-earners during the 
depression from 1873 to 1879 indicate 
that industry cannot fully revive until 
wages have been reduced as much as 
prices. The president of one of the rail- 
road companies which have given large 
orders for rails at the reduced rates be- 
lieves that a general revival of industry 
will follow the collapse of the Steel-Rail 
Pool. This is doubtless optimistic, yet 
there is no doubt that artificially high 
prices in any industry do check produc- 
tion, not only in that industry, but in 
other industries dependent upon it. 
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After the disruption of the Steel Pool, 
the most important event in the business 
world last week was the warlike prepara- 
tion of Greece, which greatly disturbed 
the European market and was reflected 
in our own stock and bond transactions. 
The effect abroad was somewhat lessened 
at the close of the week by the announce- 
ment that Russia had decided to trans- 
form her artillery armament and to adopt 
the new quick-firing French cannon. The 
entire innovation is estimated to cost 
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about $40,000,000, and the inference on 
the various European Bourses was that, 
until the transformation is completed, 
Russia would hardly take part in any 
great war. An event at home which is 
likely to have a far-reaching influence is 
the settlement of the traffic dispute among 
our Western soft-coal railways. The con- 
flict had already carried one of the par- 
ticipant corporations—the Wheeling and 
Lake Erie—into receivers’ hands. It 
may also be noted that not only has the 
great production and export of Southern 
pig iron curtailed the market for the prod- 
uct on which the Ohio coal roads rely, 


but that the difficulties of adjusting rates. 


among these roads have greatly hampered 
the producers of coal, iron, and steel. 
The sales of print-cloths last week were 
on an unprecedented scale, and have 
already changed the whole character of 
the dry-goods market. Other markets, 
save steel and iron, have had ‘less stimu- 
lus. Wheat, corn, and cotton have de- 
clined in price and in volume of exports. 
The earnings of some of the “granger”’ 
railways are gratifying as compared with 
the like period a year ago, but there is 
hardly any general improvement in rail- 
way earnings. ¥ 


& 


One of the most successful examples 
of “municipal socialism ” appears to ex- 
ist where it was least expected—in New 
York City. Mayor Strong, in his mes- 
sage of last week dealing with the Depart- 
ment of Public Works, makes the follow- 
ing report from the Bureau of the Water 
Register : 

“For the first time in the history of the city, the 
revenue collected last year from water-rents was 
more than enough to reimburse the city for the 
entire outlay of the Department of Public Works, 
which is taken from taxation. To express it in 
another way, our water-rents paid for road pave- 
ments, street lighting, care of and repairs to the 
entire water system, care of and repairs to public 


buildings, salaries, wages, and all other adminis- 
trative expenses.” 


These astonishing financial results were 
achieved in spite of water-rents lower 
than those of neighboring towns supplied 
by private companies. Indeed, it had 
seemed to us probable that part of the 
expenses of the water department was 
borne by general taxation. Instead, how- 
ever, of the taxpayers being burdened to 
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make water cheap in the homes and 
business establishments, the latter are 
paying not only for the water they use, 
but also for that used by the public in 
the streets, the parks, and the public build- 
ings, and, finally, for all the expenses of 
street lighting and paving, and the care 
of and repairs to all public buildings. 
The profit to the taxpayers from the 
public ownership of the water-works is 
almost without parallel. The Mayor may 
well speak of the management of the 
Department of Public Works as “clean, 
honest, and intelligent.” 


ay 


we 


The report of the State Factory Inspec- 
tion Department of New York has just 
been made public. The report contains 
some interesting figures. In all, 27,425 
inspections were made. These inspections 
were of manufactories, bake-shops, mines, 
and mining plants. There were employed 
in these establishments over 500,000 per- 
sons, 159,226 of whom were women, in- 
cluding 53,997 under twenty-one years of 
age; 12,100 children between the ages of 
fourteen and sixteen were employed. In 
the entire State during 1896 84 children 
under fourteen years of age were found 
employed; 211 children under fourteen 
years of age were found employed in fac- 
tories in 1895. In 1896, of the 12,000 
children between the ages of fourteen and 
sixteen, only 185 were illiterate ; the re- 
port of 1895 reports 310 as illiterate. The 
benefits to child-labor conferred by amend- 
ments to Section 2 of the Laws Relating 
to Child-Labor are proved very conclu- 
sively by the Factory Inspector’s report. 
The amended section gives the control of 
children of legal age to local boards of 
health. The local board of health issues 
certificates as to age and condition of 
health, and the Factory Inspector is author- 
ized to enforce the law which prohibits 
child-labor under fourteen years, or the 
employment of illiterate children in mill, 
shop, or factory. The Factory Inspector 
believes that the continued enforcement 
of the amended law, which has been in 
operation only a few months, will work most 
beneficially for the children in whose in- 
terests it is enforced. One unexpected 
outcome of the enforcement of the law is 
that children of foreign birth are com- 
pelled now to learn our language before 
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they can be employed. 
spector recommends that the hours of 
labor for women under twenty-one years 
of age and youths under eighteen be re- 
duced to 58 hours per week instead of 60. 


cd 


Again the Factory Inspector points out 
the almost insurmountable obstacles to 
the enforcement of the law in workshops 
in tenement-houses, and frankly admits 
that “the Department has no power 
which will enable it to force the con- 
tractor, jobber, or sweater to give greater 
prices to the workers than that for which 
they offer to do the work.” The prices. 
paid to the garment-makers are appalling. 
The worker gets from 50 to 75 cents a 
dozen for making “ knee-pants,” and coats 
are made from 32 cents to $1.50 each. In 
regard to New York City, the report 
states that there are 400 wholesale cloth- 
ing manufacturers in the city who utilize 
sweat-shop labor, and 150 wholesale cloak- 
houses that also use sweat-shop labor. 
In this system the manufacturer gives 
out the work to a contractor, who in turn 
gives out the work to a sub-contractor or 
to families who do the work in their own 
homes. According to the Factory In- 
spector’s report, the condition of the 
clothing trade in New York City is worse 
than ever before; he states that there are 
men who are in a condition of slavery— 
men offering to do two and three hours’ 
extra work for nothing if given a chance 
to work. The same conditions, the report 
states, exist in Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
cuse, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Hartford, Newark, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
and in every other very large center of 
population where the manufacture of 
clothing is carried on to any extent. 


8 


The evils of the tenement-house sweat- 
ing system have been pointed out again 
and again. The clothing made in the 
tenement-houses is made under conditions 
that are often vile. This work is done at 
the points where rents are lowest and the 
population most congested. The rooms 
are occupied day and night. The hours 
of labor are so long that no attempt is 
made at cleanliness. That the sweat-shop 
is a means of spreading contagious dis- 
eases has been proved beyond question. 
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The Factory In- ; 


The Inspector believes that Congress 
can to a large degree solve the problem 
by immigration laws and a tax system 
which would force the workers out of 
the tenements and into shop buildings. 
The bake-shops of the State, under the 
bake-shop law passed in 1895, all had 
one thorough and complete inspection 
in 1896. The report of the Inspector 
states that, bad as the conditions in 
the sweat-shops are, the conditions pre- 
vailing in the bake-shops are much 
worse. Inspections and the enforcement 
of the law have resulted in improving the 
conditions, but they are still bad. The 
mining industries of the State have suf- 
fered so from stagnation of business that 
the Inspector confines his report to the 
statement that “ the condition of the peo- 
ple living in mining localities is in many 
instances most pitiable.” 


& 


New York, like other large cities, has 
this winter a great army of unemployed, 
and the usual number of chronic paupers 
and semi-paupers. ‘The problem is made 
more complex in New York by the ill- 
advised efforts of those who claim that 
they are meeting the present emergency 
by providing free food and lodgings. The 
Salvation Army announced in the fall, 
as part of its winter work in New York, 
the opening of free lodging-houses for the 
homeless. The Conference of Charities 
of New York gave the projector of this 
enterprise the history of the free lodging- 
houses in the city, and protested against 
their re-establishment. In spite of the 
authoritative protest, the free lodging- 
houses were opened, and their opening 
was advertised months inadvance! The 
New York “ Journal” has opened, in the 
heart of the East Side, a so-called relief 
station for the distribution of food. Here, 
for hours at a time, men, women, and 
children stand with pails and pitchers, 
pushed about by policemen and treated 
rudely—treated as human beings never 
should be treated. It is impossible to 
watch these people without a feeling of 
degradation. The most pernicious effects 
are those produced on the children. A 
half-dozen members of the same family 
have been known to get supplies day 
after day from this station. There is no 
attempt at discrimination ; no attempt to 
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change the conditions of those who must 
be recognized as daily visitors. 


e 


The Outiook protests against the tend- 
ency, in these days, of the individual to 
throw his responsibility as a neighbor on 
an organization or an institution. In 
such times as the present the burden 
of responsibility on Christians is great. 
He meets it who, if he cannot by per- 
sonal effort establish the relations that 
should exist as between man and man, 
at least gives to him who asks, the 
service of organizations that will not 
merely feed him for the moment and 
provide for him for a night, but will en- 
deavor to preserve his self-respect by 
affording him the opportunity to’ pay 
in part, at least, for what he receives. 
There are times when the giver must give 
the gift at once, without question or par- 
ley ; but the wholesale distribution of 
charity, in any form, degrades the whole 
community, and the results fasten byr- 
dens on it that must be carried for years. 
More intelligent relief is already promised 
the unemployed in New York City. The 
Commissioners of Charities have begun 
improvements on Blackwell’s and Ran- 
dall’s Islands. The sum to be expended 
is over a million dollars. There are im- 
provements contemplated at Bellevue 
Hospital, and a new hospital in Harlem. 
It is hoped that the widening of Elm 
Street will be undertaken at once. This 
last improvement will give employment to 
a class of laborers now nearly idle. 


8 


The question of public baths iscertainly 
pressing to the front in American cities. 
In Boston Mayor Quincy, in his annual 
address, puts public baths first among his 
recommendations. He announces that the 
public bath-house, the plans for which we 
commented upon a few weeks ago, will be 
completed within six months; and he 
formally recommends a loan of $200,000 
towards erecting similar baths during the 
present year in Charleston, East Boston, 
the North End, South Boston, and Rox- 
bury. When the needs of different sec- 
tions for shower-baths have been met, he 
believes that “‘one or more large swim- 
ming-baths, such as the town of Brookline 
has recently opened, should later be 


added.” He also commends the decision 
of the School Committee to try the ex- 
periment of baths in one of the school- 
houses. In Boston the public baths are 
to be free. They are, indeed, simply an 
extension of the public policy to furnish 
to all classes the opportunities for cul- 
ture, cleanliness, and healthful recreation. 
Among our large cities Boston has been 
the leader along these lines, and Mayor 
Quincy has made himself the leader of 
the movement in Boston. Here, in brief, 
is what he has to say about the park sys- 
tem : 

“ T know of no direction in which the expendi- 
ture of a few hundred thousand dollars will do 
more for this community, through the healthful 
development of its children and young people, 
than by the judicious provision of properly located 
and equipped playgrounds. . . . If one-twentieth 
of the sum which Boston has spent upon her 
magnificent park system could be devoted to the 
acquisition in proper localities throughout the 
city of numerous areas to serve as playgrounds, 
the investment would, in my opinion, bring in a 
still larger percentage of return, in the shape of 
physical development and social well-being. . . . 
A fair beginning in this direction has already been 
made during the past year.” 

In a great city adequate playgrounds for 
the children cannot be furnished by indi- 
viduals, however rich. Collectivé action, 
such as Mayor Quincy proposes, furnishes 
the one way of meeting the common need. 


& 


The long-advocated change in the jury 
system by which a unanimous verdict 
shall no longer be required in civil cases 
has been authorized in Nebraska. By a 
constitutional amendment adopted at the 
recent election, five-sixths of the jury in 
civil cases may render a verdict for the 
plaintiff. The defendant is still slightly 
favored, since he may retain possession 
of the contested property if only three out 
of twelve jurymen think that it belongs to 
him; but the anomaly of one or even two 
stubborn jurymen “hanging” the jury is 
put anend to. Thecases are relatively few 
in which a convinced majority cannot by 
argument increase their number to ten out 
of the twelve. In general, the requirement 
that ten shall agree is only a requirement 
that the jury shall thoroughly discuss the 
case. In criminal cases, of course, the re- 
quirement of unanimity remains, for in 
criminal cases the plaintifi—the State—is 
as much interested as the defendant—the 
accused—that the latter shall not lose his 
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case if there is doubt as to his guilt. 
In the same State of Nebraska the lower 
house of the Legislature has just voted 
down the proposition to submit a woman 
suffrage amencment to the Constitutior. 
The vote stood 56 to 36. The support of 
this amendment came chiefly from the 
Populists. ‘The Republicans were a'most 
unanimously opposed to if. 


& 


Liberty or Death 


The latest manifestation of the spirit 
which would silence free inquiry in the 
Church and the pulpit is in San Fran- 
cisco. The Rev. Wiiliam Rader, of the 
‘Third Congregational Church of that 
city, has been delivering a series cf ser- 
mons on the Bible, in which he has given 
to his congregation the results of modern 
criticism. In the course of this series he 
delivered a sermon on the Book of Jonah 
on the last Sunday in January—by a curi- 
ous coincidence, on the same day on 
which Dr. Abbott was preaching on the 
same subject in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. ‘The dignity of Biblical criticism,” 
said Mr. Rader, ‘has almost been sur- 
rendered in the contention for the litera!- 
ism of this adventure. The Gospel con- 
cealed in the book, as the gold is em- 
bedded in the quartz, has been corre- 
spondingly neglected. Men have thought 
about the whale rather than the truth ex- 
pressed in the adventures of a reluctant 
missionary.” In bringing out the truth 
of the book, Mr. Rader told the story of 
Jonah much as The Outlook told it edi- 
torially week before last (p. 390), and 
drew from it the same lesson wh'ch Dr. 
Abbott drew (both following, doubtless, 
the same schola:ly authorities)—the truth 
of the Eternal Gocdness. ‘ The Gospel 
of the Book of Jonah,” he said, “is that 
of Jesus Christ, leading out of the narrow- 
ness of Israel into the universality of the 
atonement and the merciful righteousness 
of God.” To guard against possible mis- 
interpretation, Mr. Rader was careful to 
add his belief in the inspiration of the 
Scriptures and to explain the spiritual 
purpose of his course of sermons. ‘This 
eloquent paragraph, we think, deserves to 
be quoted in full, as an inspiration to 
other preachers : 


“To not think for a moment that I do not be- 
lieve in the inspiration of the Word of God. IfI 
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could, I would write it once for all in letters of 
fire. What I am saying is without mental reser- 
vation, without pretension, and with the most 
careful and prayerful study. I am trying, my 
friends, to be absolutely honest with the Bible as 
literature, and with you as Bible readers. A man 
has no right to speak about the Bible unless he 
speaks out of his honest, manly convictions. | 
am not dealing in pious platitudes, but in con- 
victions. Since these studies began I have heard 
new voices out of this mighty library of sixty-six 
books. Its devotional passages, the history 
which thrills, the heights which charm, the men 
magnificent in their spiritual power, have uttered 
new truth. Above all does the everlasting Christ 
appeal more and more to me as I enter into the 
mysteries of his revelations.” 

Mr. Rader’s Gospel purpose and rev- 
erent spirit have not had the effect of 
preventing an attack upon him. Heisa 
leader on the Pacific coast in the Chris- 
tian Endeavor movement. There is to be 
a Christian Endeavor Convention in July 
in San Francisco, and Mr. Rader is 
Chairman of the committee for the sup- 
ply of the pulpits in that city on the two 
Sundays during which the Convention 
will be in session. The “ Occident,” the 
well-known Presbyterian weekly of San 
Francisco, demands his resignation of that 
position, on the ground that “to place 
the pulpits of the city under the control 
of Mr. Rader for a single service would 
be an insult to the kingship of Christ, and 
a mockery to the guiding power of the 
Holy Spirit.” Mr. Rader, with courage- 
ous wisdom, has made no reply to this 
attack; but others have done so. The 
** Pacific,” the local organ of the Congre- 
gationalists, resists this demand for Mr. 
Rader’s withdrawal because his interpre- 
tation of one of the books of the Bible 
does not agree with that of the editor of 
the “ Occident ;” and Professor Lovejoy, 
Professor of Hebrew in the Pacific Thec- 
logical Seminary, in a paper read before 
a Congregational Association, while not 
directly discussing either Mr. Rader or 
his views, defends the doctrine that the 
authority of Scripture rests on God re- 
vealed in the human soul, and insists 
that the Higher Criticism has helped to 
strengthen its true spiritual authority. 

But the most valuable contribution to 
the discussion which the demand of the 
** Occident” has excited is furnished by 
Mr. S. W. Condon, the President of the 
Alameda County Christian Endeavor 
Union, under whose auspices, we judge, 
the Convention in July is to be held. We 
quote at some length from this significant 
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letter. It indicates that young men in all 
our churches are beginning to be ready to 
gather about and sustain any man who is 
doing earnest religious work and is at- 
tacked because he dares to think for him- 
self : 


“Tf the editor of the ‘ Occident,’ who has put 
so much spleen into his criticism of Dr. Rader, 
hopes to stay the tendency among intelligent 
young men and women to think for themselves, 
it will not be accomplished by vindictive criticism 
or unchristian and unbrotherly treatment of a 
man generally admired and loved by Endeavorers 
for his moral courage and high Christian charac- 
ter. . . . Any onein touch with the young people 
of any denomination may, if he will, find that its 
young people do not get out of their church when 
they differ theologically with their pastor. We 
venture the assertion that if any strictly orthodox 
Protestant pastor in the city of San Francisco or 
Oakland knew the real convictions of his flock 
upon matters of belief, he would be surprised and 
startled. The younger element in the churches 
is fired with a more practical zeal than that which 
centers about the preservation of the story of 
Jonah and the whale or Noah’s disembarkation 
on Ararat. 

“ Humanity is calling fora practical Christian- 
ity manifesting its presence in deeds of mercy. 
It is interested in the spiritual culture of men 
and women along the lines of human need. . . . 

“Dr. Rader is honored by Endeavorers. He 
will be deservedly honored at the 1897 Conven- 
tion. He is a courageous, practical, devoted 
friend of all that the Endeavor movement means 
to the Church and to human society. We venture 
the assertion that no vituperation directed at him 
by those who have a right to differ with his 
individual beliefs can in any way lessen the esteem 
in which he is held by the Christian Endeavorers 
and others who honor moral courage and Chris- 
tian character, and who believe that a man’s char- 
acter and usefuiness in the presence of suffering 
and need do not depend upon his estimate of 
the capacity of a whale or the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch. 

“The Endeavorers are not going to be induced 
to follow the ‘ Occident ’ in its unchristian attack 
upon Dr. Rader. We shall be proud of his co- 
operation at the 1897 Convention. We are not 
going to bend ourselves to the religious persecu- 
tion that has been so long a blot upon denomina- 
tionalism. We recognize in Dr. Rader a man of 
true Christian spirit, whose faith and loyalty to 
Jesus Christ as the Divine Redeemer and whose 
passion for true service to his fellow-man no man 
has questioned. The so-called heretic is to-day 
doing less to subvert faith and repel intelligent 
young men and women than those few who rebel 
at free inquiry and seek to stifle investigation. 
These are turning young men and women away 
from the Church and the Bible by thousands.” 


We believe that this last sentence is 
profoundly true; that it is not the men 
who are promoting, but the men who are 
seeking to stifle, free inquiry who are 
turning thoughtful young men and women 
from the churches and creating sometimes 
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open infidelity and sometimes the spirit- 
ual indifference which is even worse. 
The issue raised by such an attack as 
that of the “ Occident ” upon Mr. Rader 
raises a question immeasurably more im- 
portant than any concerning the author- 
ship of the Book of Jonah or its proper 
interpretation. Itis the question whether 
a Christian teacher is to be permitted to 
study the Bible and to give the results of his 
studies to his congregation. We hope and 
trust that Mr. Rader will not resign, and 
that the issue raised by the ‘ Occident ” 
will be met by the Christian Endeavor 
Society in the spirit of its President. That 
Society can at the present juncture do 
nothing for evangelical religion more 
effective than to prove that there is liberty 
of thought and teaching in the Church of 
Christ, and that the young men and wo- 
men of all the churches are determined 
to defend that liberty wherever and by 
whoms ever it is assailed, because they see 
clearly that the only alternative to spirit- 
ual liberty is spiritual death. 


& 


A Theological Luminary 


The New York “Sun” appears bent 
upon earning the title of ‘“‘ Defender of 
the Faith,” which the Pope gave to Henry 
VIII.—and earning it from the same 
source and by similar arguments. For it 
atiacks every religious faith except the 
Papal, and leaves such of its readers as 
accept its conclusions no alternative be- 
tween rationalism and superstition. For 
instance : 

“If it [the Bible] is not believed in as coming 
from God by supernatural revelation, but is 
treated as simply human in its origin, it will be 
criticised on its merits alone, as the Jews, for in- 
stance, criticise it, and as it was criticised by the 
Romans.” 

Is it possible that this * Defender of the 
Faith” does not know that for real, genu- 
ine, thoroughgoing, unadulterated belief 
in verbal inspiration, inspiration extending 
to letters, vowel-points, and accents, we 
should go to the Jewish Rabbis of the 
hyper-orthodox school? And what an 
alternative this theological luminary pre- 
sents to the pupils who attend this new 
seminary of Biblical learning! To criticise 
is to “pass judgment upon with respect to 
merit or demerit.” “ My dear pupils,” says 
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this delightfully innocent professor of 
theology, ‘‘ you must either accept the 
Bible as a supernatural revelation coming 
from God, or you must pass judgment 
upon its merits. You cannot do both. 
If you dare to examine into its merits, 
you must abandon all hope of being able 
to accept it as a supernatural revelation 
coming from God. You must accept it 
blindly, or you cannot accept it at all, for 
you can never accept it if you examine it 
on its merits.” Is this defense or attack ? 
It is as if the “Sun” were to say, You must 
either accept “Hamlet” as a work of 
genius, or you must study it critically ; or, 
You must either believe that the world is 
the product of a wise and beneficent Cre- 
ator, or you must study it scientifically. 
Well might the Bible cry out to be saved 
from such a friend as this! 

Take another instance: 

“If the Biblical story of Jonah and the whale 
is to be regarded as purely a parable, an allegory, 
whose actual occurrence was impossible and 
therefore unbelievable, Christianity must de- 
scend from its exaltation as a religion of Divine 
authority, and drop to the level of a system of 
religieus philosophy or speculation, of human 
authorship.” 

Well! well! ‘* Nothing new under the 
sun,” said the wise man; perhaps not! 
But there is something new zz the “ Sun ” 
—namely, an entirely new theory of the 
foundations of Christianity. We are 
familiar with the theological school which 
founds Christianity on the doctrine of 
universal depravity—the awful necessity 
which demands a divine redemption ; with 
that which founds it on the Incarnation— 
the supreme life and character of Christ, 
his own and all-sufficient attestation ; with 
that which founds it on the Law of Sacri- 
fice—the universal law of love, leading 
up to its true culmination in the Cross; 
with that which founds it on the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ—a_historical 
demonstration of his divinity and of 
man’s immortality. But to found it on 
the story of Jonah and the great fish 
is a novelty in theology. ‘The New 
York “Sun” is entitled to the credit 
of having discovered or created an 
entirely new scheme of apologetics. 
What a beautiful spectacle this “ De- 
fender of the Faith” would present, en- 
tering the lists against, say, Robert Inger- 
soll or Professor Huxley, and, in order to 
maintain the truth that Christ came into 


the world to save sinners, falling back, 
as on the last and fundamental line of 
defense, upon -the vital fact that once 
upon a time, no one knows when, on the 
testimony of a writer no one knows who, 
a great fish swallowed a prophet and 
vomited him out upon the land again! 
To this issue at last are led those De- 
fenders of the Faith who refuse to use in 
the cause of religion that reason with 
which God has endowed his cbkildren. 


@ 
Arbitration 


The indications at this writing are that 
the Arbitration Treaty will be delayed by 
endless talk and emasculating amend- 
ments, so that it cannot be acted upon at 
the present session. The last amend- 
ment, if newspaper reports are true, is, 
as it seems to us, absolutely destructive 
of the Treaty. It provides that every 
question which arises under the Treaty 
shall be first submitted to and passed 
upon by the President and Senate. The 
practical effect of this amendment is to 
make the Treaty amount to this—We 
agree that we will submit to arbitration 
every question arising between Great 
Britain and the United States which we 
agree to submit to arbitration as the 
cases arise. It would be a great deal 
better to defeat the Treaty altogether 
than to adopt it with any such amend- 
ment as this, for the country is aroused 
and will not be content without a treaty, 
but it is not yet so much aroused but 
that an emasculated and even an inane 
treaty might content it. 

The first feeling of the ardent advocate 
of the substitution of Law for War will 
be one of discouragement at the Senate’s 
haggling over details as though the 
Treaty were a bargain between huck- 
sters, and at the consequent delay. But 
though a humiliation, this is not altogether 
a cause for regiet, for it is not enough 
for the Senate to confirm this Treaty ; we 
want something much more important 
than this: we want the education of a 
public sentiment and the education of a 
public opinion which, interpreted by the 
Treaty and made effective in it, will pre- 
vent the danger, if not the possibility, of 
war. And the delays in the Senate give 
both occasion and opportunity for the 
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necessary public agitation and education. 
For this we must depend on various 
agencies. The press throughout the 
country is doing gooc service. As an 
illustration, take the following sentences 
from the “ Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal :” 

“ According to these enlightened (Jingo) author- 
ities, arbitration is all right when it is strictly 
stipulated that it is ‘heads I win, tails you lose.’ 
This might be expected of a benighted barbarian 
of South Africa, but is wholly unworthy and in- 
sulting to a civilized people, which we Americans 
clam to be. The United States should set a 
better example to the civilized world. What is 


an arbitration treaty good for unless it covers all 
subjects of dispute ?” 


This is a pertinent criticism of exactly 
the kind of treaty a considerable party 
in the Senate apparently wish to give us. 
It would be worse than none. 

The labor leaders are also beginning 
to take the matter up. War and indus- 
try are sworn enemies. A great military 
establishment and popular sovereignty 
have never lived long together in the 
same country. Mr. Samuel Gompers, in 
the “ American Federationist,” the organ 
of the American Federation of Labor, puts 
this tersely and effectively : ‘“‘ Labor recog- 
nizes that peace is as essential to success- 
ful industry as is air to lung-breathing 
animals ; that the spirit of greed for gain 
and power often seeks to divert the atten- 
tion of the people from redress of domes- 
tic grievances to foreign wars in the Jingo 
hope of foreign conquests. With this the 
workers have neither patience nor inter- 
est; it is against their humane sentiment, 
at variance with their interests, and at 
the thought of it their hearts revolt.” 
He concludes by advocating the ratifica- 
tion of the Treaty in principle, while dis- 
avowing the intention of undertaking to 
determine whether or not it is capable of 
improvement by amendment. 

But it is to the churches and the clergy 
that the country has a special right to 
look for both wisdom and impulse in this 
emergency. It is not necessary to be 
oracular on questions of international law, 
or assume wisdom on details involved in 
proposedamendments. The real obstacle 


to the Treaty is either a provincial nation- 
alism—that is, self-conceit—or hostility to 
Great Britain, such as is involved in the 
ancient saying, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor but hate thine enemy—a commercial 
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rival being in this case regarded as an 
enemy—or a mere unintelligent brutalism 
and inherent love of war. Against these 
no voice can be so potent as that of the 
pulpit, and no duty can be clearer than to 
use that power on behalf of international 
brotherhood, a generous, not mean or 
petty, emulation, the spirit of peace, and 
the substitution of reason for war and 
brute force. 

Clergymen who desire material for use 
in their ministry on behalf of the princi- 
ples of peace will do well to address Dr. 
Benjamin F. Trueblood, Boston, Mass., 
or Dr. L. T. Chamberlain, United Char- 
ities Building, New York City. Let us 
make vigorous war against war, until the 
whole country shall demand a permanent 
International Tribunal as a guarantee of 
permanent peace. 


@ 


Dr. Fox’s Letter 


We call the attention of our readers to 
Dr. John Fox’s letter on another page. 
It appears to us to confirm our previously 
expressed opinion that his opinion of 
what is orthodoxy, even according to 
Presbyterian standards, does not accord 
with that entertained in the Presbyterian 
Church. We do not understand that 
accepting the Westminster Confession of 
Faith “as containing the system of doc- 
trine taught in the Holy Scriptures ” is 
an acceptance of everything contained in 
the Westminster Confession of Faith. 
Even Dr. Fox would probably concede 
that there are things essential and things 
non-essential. In our judgment, it is not 
the Calvinism, it is the Christianity, which 
constitutes what is essential in that Con- 
fession of Faith; and that, in our judg- 
ment, was historically determined when 
the union of the Old School and the New 
School was brought about. To go back 
of the agreement then formed, and insist 
that no man conforms to the Westminster 
Confession who does not conform to the 
Old School interpretation of that Confes- 
sion, appears to us to be a palpable viola- 
tion of the tacit if not of the explicit 
agreement made in the reunion of 1869. 
In our judgment, the Old School interpre- 
tation of the Confession is correct and 
the New School interpretation of Scrip- 
ture is correct; but which is correct it is 
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not now material to inquire, since the 
very basis of the reunion was not an 
acceptance of either interpretation by the 
joint body, but an agreement to allow 
liberty for both within the United Church. 
The Outlook did dissent and does dissent 
in some very important respects from the 
theology of Dr. Hall’s volume, * Does 
God Send Trouble ?” but it would never 
occur to us to think that to be a reason 


for not working cordially with him in the 


same Church of Christ. As little, prob- 
ably, did it occur to Dr. Hall, the Ameri- 
can editor of the “ Expositor,” that his 
approval of Dr. Watson, expressed edi- 
torially in his notice in that magazine of 
«* The Cure of Souls,” was at all incon- 
sistent with the publication in the same 
number of a severe criticism of Dr. Wat- 
son’s “ Mind of the Master,” written by 
the Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 


& 
The Life of the Spirit 
Not Rejection, but Redemption 


Self-denial lies at the base of all noble 
living and of every form of noble activ- 
ity; and no one attains to supreme moral 
excellence, or to a high degree of skill in 
any art or profession, without thoroughly 
subjecting impulse, inclination, and pas- 
sion to the higher and finer ends to- 
wards which he moves. ‘To excel in any 
craft or skill involves a clear and definite 
setting aside of many things which are at 
moments almost irresistible in their ap- 
peal to our desires and impulses; and it 
is quite as much by what he discards as 
by what he accepts that the worker evi- 
dences his mastery of his materials and 
his tools. Behind every great career 
there lies a denial of self of which the 
world knows nothing, unless it have the 
wit to discern in the finished product not 
only the visible traces of skill, but also 
those invisible achievements of the will 
over self-indulgence of all kinds which 
give the heart courage, the spirit poise, 
and the mind clearness of vision. Be- 
hind noble productiveness in the arts 
there is a heroism of toil and consecra- 
tion of which no trace remains save that 
perfection of line or form which is the 
last fruit of victorious striving. In like 
manner, the life of the spirit, if it be fruit- 
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ful, luminous, and progressive, begins 
and continues in clear sovereignty of 
spiritual purpose over all confusing or 
diverting aims and impulses. 

But self-denial is the beginning, never 
the end, of the true life of man. There 
are times, it is true, when to deny is more 
positive than to affirm, and to protest is 
the most courageous and effective way of 
announcing a new truth. The first fol- 
lowers of Christ, living in a soc’ety satu- 
rated with the spirit of paganism, con- 
fronted on every side by pagan forms, 
services, ceremonies, found their first duty 
in denial and protest. They could not 
live in amity with a social order which 
was at once corrupt and idolatrous. In 
whatever path they trod they found them 
selves face to face with customs to which 
they could not conform; every ceremonia’ 
in domestic, Civic, or social life presented 
a sharp and definite issue between loyalty 
and disloyalty to the Master they served; 
and to deny and protest were the fore- 
most duties laid upon them—duties which 
often meant the prison, the cross, or the 
awful show of the amphitheater. In like 
manner, when society was full of rotten- 
ness and confusion, in the centuries when 
Christianity and paganism were locked in 
long and inevitable struggle, thousands 
of faithful believers found, or thought 
they found, safety and peace in separation 
from their fellows, and in lonely places 
practiced a self-denial which became, to 
the imagination, a kind of exaltation. 


But society has passed through trans- 
formations which have gone to the very 
center of its structure; it is now nomi- 
nally Christian; its formal observances, 
customs, habits, and standards are all 
Christian. He who follows Christ to-day 
does not confront pagan images and rites 
at every turn; wherever he turns he is 
face to face with the symbols of his own 
faith. Self-denial is still the necessity of 
his soul, but it is no longer the supreme 
evidence of the reality of his faith. It 
is the beginning, not the end, of his 
spiritual growth. It is a beautiful thing 
to keep one’s self unspotted from the world: 
to resist its temptations, escape its snares, 
repel its attacks, and overcome its ob- 
stacles; but this, after all, is only the 
initial step of a deep spiritual life. No 
man shines like a light before his fellows 
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unless he does something greater than 
resist and escape the evil that is*in the 
world; the great commancer is on the 
defensive only by force of circumstances; 
his true line is the aggressive. It is his 
ultimately to lead, attack, and conquer, 
not to repel. There are moments when 
his first duty is to hold his own; but the 
great movements and moments in his 
career are those which liberate his own 
powers and give play to his own con- 
struct ve and creative genius It is a 
noble thing to be clean in a society which 
is full of that which soils and discolors ; 
but it is a nobler thing to carry a con- 
tagious purity into vile places and to 
throw a white light into the encircling 
darkness. The noblest spiritual growth 
is not evidenced by that which it rejects, 
but by that which it redeems; a man of 
low spiritual vitality may be content to 
hold his own, but a man of high spiritual 
vitality is driven by the very force of that 
vitality to mix with the widest movement 
of his time and take his stand where the 
great forces which move men converge. 


Christ came not, like the master of a 
lifeboat, to pluck here and there a drown- 
ing man from the wide and desolate seas ; 
he came to bring life, and to make it more 
abundant. He came not to witness to 
purity and righteousness by rejection and 
denial; that was the office of John the 
Baptist, and of all other men of the ascetic 
type. Christ came to witness to the glory 
of God and the nobility of his works by 
redeeming that which man had corrupted, 
and res‘oring that which man had defiled. 
He came to take back from evil uses that 
which men, in their spiritual ignorance 
and weakness, had given over to evil so 
long that they confounded their own use 
with the very nature of the thing. Christ 
came, not to protest and deny, but to 
affirm and reveal. And the true evidence 
of the noblest following of his example is 
the demonstration that the world is the 
Lord’s, and the clear revelation of the 
possibility of redeeming it by making 
noble use of it. The highest service of 
such a career as that which Phillips 
Brooks lived among men is the deepened 
sense which it gives men of the richness 
and beauty of life. Here was a man than 
whom none was more unspotted; a man 
as clean and white as ever anchorite or 


ascetic kept himself; and yet a man who 
kept himself in closest touch with all the 
greatmovements; wholoved travel, books, 
art, history, nature; who valued humor, 
wit, eloquence, culture; a man, indeed, 
to whom every phase of activity and 
every kind of expression were precious, 
because God was in all good things, and 
all good things revealed him. Here, 
clearly, the test was not completeness of 
rejection, but inclusiveness of acceptance ; 
not the ringing note of protest, but the 
full-voiced declaration of the glory of God 
in the beauty and uses of the world. In 
an earlier day and in a pagan society 
that voice, so full of passionate devotion 
to the things of the spirit, would have 
sounded the note of denial; in this day it 
came freighted with a richer mus'c. 

For society is no longer in its spiritual 
childhood ; it has come toa certain degree 
of maturity. Its larger intelligence and 
its increased strength ought to be evi- 
denced by bolder and fuller use of the 
things which God has fashioned; by a 
nobler thought of the world which God 
has made and redeemed. That he has 
made the world we are ready to believe ; 
that he has redeemed it still seems in- 
credible. We find it hard to believe that 
all society and every form of activity are 
by and by to declare his glory and reveal 
his purpose. But if this be not true, 
Christ suffered in vain. It was not fora 
fragment of life, a-broken bit of time, a little 
section of the race, that he bore the agony 
of Gethsemane and Calvary. Out of that 
crucible of suffering there issued a power 
vast enough and deep enough to redeem 
all time, all men, all life. Slowly out of 
that inscrutable experience, and as the 
result of Christ’s whole teaching, there 
dawns the vision of a world which is the 
Lord’s in the fullness thereof; a world in 
which every activity, art, science, knowl- 
edge, culture, reveal the presence of the 
Lord and show forth his glory. 


The old struggle against temptation 
within and without goes on as it went on 
when Jacob sinned and was sorrowful, 
and Peter denied and repented in the 
bitterness of that awful morning when 
his Lord was led to the crucifixion. 
That struggle lies in the experience of 
every man, and will be renewed in the 
unfolding of the life of the spirit to the 
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very end of time. In the world there is 
contention, confusion, wrong-doing, and 
the tragedy of unrighteousness working 
out its ancient fruits of misery, remorse, 
and death. And yet, in spite of all these 
things—trather, through all these things— 
there slowly dawns in the religious con- 
sciousness the meaning of the great 
declaration that the world is the Lord’s, 
and the fullness thereof. As the Christ 
was veiled in the garments of the human 
child, and the glory of the Highest hid- 
den in a manger, so the thought of God 
is written in every normal work of man’s 
spirit; in every form of activity through 
which he pours himself upon the world ; 
in every art whose tools turn to the uses 
of beauty in his hands; in all knowl- 
edge, training, skill, and enlightenment. 
Through all these things God speaks, for 
these are the voices of man’s spirit ; voices 
often confusing and discordant, oftener 
pathetic andappealing ; but always voices 
of that spirit which has borne so many 
burdens, carried so many crosses, worn 
so many crowns of thorns, drunk so many 
cups of suffering. The tragedy, the aspi- 
ration, and the divine sonship of man are 
in his works as truly as himself; God 
made him what he is, and his works are 
therefore the disclosure of God’s purpose. 
Not until we read all true human activities 
and achievements in the light of this 
thought do we understand how the world 
is the Lord’s, nor why Christ came not 
to deny and reject but to redeem and 
glorify. 
® 


The Spectator 


The Spectator has recently had evidence 
of the enlightening influence of travel. For 
years he has had occasion to walk, to drive, 
and to wheel over a certain piece of country 
road, a piece of road as bad as a combination 
of mud and sand and sods and loose stones 
can make a road. Last summer he found 
this piece of road not only good, but excel- 
lent and improving ali the time, until in 
the autumn it was as good a dirt road as any 
one could want. The other day the Specta- 
tor chanced to meet the overseer of the 
“ deestrick ”’—the same overseer, by the way, 
who has had charge for twenty-five years 
past. “I wish to congratulate you, Mr. Over- 
seer,” said the Spectator, “on the good road 
you have made. Itis fine, fine!” The rugged 
face of the overseer was wreathed in smiles, 
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and gis cheeks glowed with pleasure. Then, 
as he spoke, his look became serious. ‘“ Well, 
I tell you how it was, Mr. Spectator. Last 


fall I took a drive down to Blank ”—naming 
a large town sixty miles away and three 
counties off—“ and I seen some roads that 
made me ashamed of the old mud-holes up 
here, and I says to myself,‘ If ever I work 
the roads of my deestrick again, I will have 
good roads too.’ So I asked ’em how they 
did it, and, by George! they tell me that they 
didn’t do nothin’ but keep the stones outen 
the road, keep the sods off, and open up the 
ditches so as the roads wouldn’t wash. And 
that’s all I done this spring; but I kept on 
a-doin’ it, and though we had the worst 
washes this summer I ever see, the roads in 
my deestrick have been better than they ever 
was afore. Next year,” he continued, “| 
mean to tell the Town Committee that I will 
take a mile more of road, and don’t want no 
more money than I been gettin’,” 


® 


Now, on this little excursion from home, 
this honest old farmer had learned the real 
secret of road-making, and he had had the 
sense to apply it when he resumed work in 
his “deestrick.” Water is at once the most 
destructive and the most beneficial force that 
the road-maker and the road-repairer has to 
contend with and to counton. If it be har- 
nessed, so to speak, it can be made to keep 
the roads clean and smooth and hard; if it 
be uncontrolled, it is sure to wash the roads 
into ruts, and make them all but impassable. 
Drainage is the most essential feature of a 
road, and in most instances this is simplicity 
itself. In the Spectator’s experience he has 
rarely come across a country road-maker who 
did not believe that the sods taken out of the 
side ditches should be put into the road to be 
ground up into dust by the wagon-wheels, 
converted into mud by the rains, and finally 
washed back into the ditches again. This 
process of road-repairing does no good at any 
time, as the road so worked is usually— 
indeed, in nine cases out of ten—better when 
the repairer puts his hurtful hand upon it 
than at any othertime. It isso easy to make 
a good dirt road and to keep it in order that 
it seems ever a wonder to the Spectator that 
in this country, where the people plume them- 
selves upon their ingenuity and adaptability, 
they should keep on being stupid on this 
very important matter of road-repairing. The 
Spectator knows from actual experience that 
in the average country neighborhood the 
roads can be kept in most excellent order ten 
months in the year with the money that is 
now spentonthem. Ifelementary instruction 
in drainage could be given to the overseers 
of the roads, then the powers of nature, now 
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The Spectator 


only destructive, could be made to do most of 
the necessary work of road-repairing. The 
spring rains can be made to do the work of 
road-scrapers, and the summer rains will, 
more frequently than not, suffice to keep the 
roads moderately free from dust. 


® 


These road-scrapers, by the way, the Spec- 
tator is convinced, as at present used do 
more harm than good. They are a lazy 
man’s easy way to do much harm in a very 
little while. They were invented to shape 
up a properly formed dirt road, a road toler- 
ably, if not entirely, free from stones. As 
now used they scrape into the sod between 
the roadway proper and the ditch, and throw 
all of the material—sod, stone, and dirt—into 
the very middle of the road. Through this 
the horses must. flounder and the wagons be 
painfully dragged till this material is washed 
back to the place whence it had been taken. 
Then the road is much improved. That is, 
the road is much improved when the work of 
the road-scraper has been undone and the 
road is again in the condition that it was before 
it received the unkind but well-meant atten- 
tions of the road overseer. When a dirt 
road has been placed in a proper condition, 
the road-scraper can be used to great advan- 
tage and with much economy. The experience 
of the old overseer who has been quoted in the 
first paragraph proves that, without more 
money than is usually spent on road-repair- 
ing, in one seasona thoroughly bad road may 
be made excellent, and this without using a 
scraper at all. This having been done, the 
scraper can be used so that for eight dollars a 
day—the pay for four horses and two men— 
it can be made to do the work that would 
cost at least twenty-four dollars without it. 


® 


A good dirt road should have a slight crown, 
so that the water will drain each way from the 
center to the side ditch; and there should be 
no intervening strip of sod between the road- 
way and the ditch. The second requirement 
is most important, and it is almost universally 
disregarded. The sod is tougher than dirt, 
and it also becomes higher. The grass being 
permitted to grow, its edge forms a ridge 
which interrupts the drainage, and then, when 
the rainfall is heavy, there is sure to be a 
gully above the ditch—a gully which in a 
little while will extend into the roadway and 
make it more or less impassable. The crown 
to a dirt road, or to any road for that matter, 
should be higher on a grade or hill than on a 
level stretch. The rainfall on a hillside runs 
off with greater velocity, and therefore does 
more damage; therefore it should be diverted 
from the surface of the road even more 
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quickly at such places than where the grade 
is level. These few simple engineering prin- 
ciples, it seems to the Spectator, could be in- 
culcated and the rural population relieved of 
a very heavy burden without any cost what- 
ever in the first instance. 


® 


In the movement for good roads, it seems 
to the Spectator that dirt roads have been 
too hardly abused. A bad dirt road is cer- 
tainly very vexatious and annoying, but it is 
not worse than a bad stone road. Then, 
again, it must be borne in mind that, for a 
hundred years to come, out of every hundred 
miles of roads in a neighborhood fully eighty 
miles will continue to be dirt roads. And 
the Spectator is of opinion that eighty per 
cent. of the roads should continue to be 
made of dirt, and these are his reasons: A 
good dirt road is better than a good stone 
road for six months in the year, and just as 
good as a stone road for nine months in the 
year. To construct a good dirt road costs 
only about ten per cent. of what a stone road 
costs, and it costs no more to maintain it. A 
dirt road is pleasanter to ride, to drive, and 
to wheel over than a stone road, and for 
hauling, so long as the road is a subsidiary 
one and free from heavy traffic, it answers 
the purpose admirably well save when the 
frost is coming out of the ground in the 
early spring. The Spectator does not wish 
to be misunderstood in what he has just said. 
No more zealous advocate of the extension 
of Macadam and Telford pavements into 
the country districts has spoken on the sub- 
ject than he; but he insists that because 
good stone roads are needed is no reason 
in the world why good dirt roads are not also 
needed. We can never pave all of the side 
roads and country lanes; to do so would be 
extravagant folly. But we can make them 
all good without spending a cent more than 
is spent now; we only need to exercise a 
little instructed intelligence. And that intelli- 
gence need not be, to begin with, of a higher 
order than is now possessed by the average 
American road overseer, a man who at pres- 
ent hurts as much as he can ninety-five miles 
where he benefits in the slightest degree five 
miles. 


& 


The Spectator is persuaded that road-mak- 
ing and road-maintenance should be taught in 
the country schools. He does not think that 
this should include instruction in the con- 
struction of Macadam and Telford and other 
stone pavements. The building of such 
roads should be placed in the hands of com- 
petent engineers, men specially educated in a 
science in the practice of which none but 
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they can hope to excel. At this moment, in 
this country, more than half the money that 
is being spent on stone roads is being thrown 
away by reason of the fact that county 
authorities are spending most of the money 
appropriated, and with no better professional 
advice than may be had from country sur- 
veyors who never saw a good stone road in 
their lives, and who never read a text-book on 
the subject. The Spectator knows a county 
where a half-million dollars was spent on stone 
roads last summer, and not one-fifth value 
given in return. In that county the people 
who will have to pay for these “improved 
roads” will be sick of the subject for a gen- 
eration to come. At the country schools the 
pupils might be profitably taught that stone- 
road-making should be left to engineers, just 
as physical maladies are left to doctors and 
court cases to lawyers ; but they ought surely 
to be instructed in the work that will fall to 
them when they take their places as men and 
citizens. Let them be told also of the roads in 
other lands and other localities, and let them 
be encouraged to go out when the opportu- 
nity offers to learn the lessons the observer 
learns when he gets beyond the little neigh- 
borhood of his nativity—the little neighbor- 
hood, perhaps, in which his life-work will be 
done. Travel is the great enlightener, and it 
broadens the mind as closet study never can. 


The Vecetion Fund 


The inner history of this Fund can never 
be written. Glimpses are caught, and these 
can be given, but not all the story of love 
and self-sacrifice on the one hand, nor of 
need, and the mastery of self to accept the 
world’s gift to meet that need, on the 
other. The generous gift of two houses at 
Santa Clara in the Adirondacks, to meet the 
needs of the working-girls of New York and 
vicinity, has been announced. One of these 
houses has proved its value in the lives of fifty 
working-girls. The other must be furnished. 
It can be opened as an all-year-round house in 
May, 1897, if the money is then in hand to fur- 
nish it. Three of the four houses now at the 
command of the Fund—Cherry Vale, at Green- 
wich, Conn., Elmcote, at Craigville, Orange 
County, N. Y., and the summer house at 
Santa Clara—have been furnished almost 
entirely by the school-girls of the country. 
The new house is another opportunity for 
them to show their interest in the girl who 
needs what they have to give. Some of the 
rooms at Santa Clara have been furnished as 
memorials. We publish two letters received 
this week, one from a mother: 


Dear Outlook: 1 have been somewhat interested in 
your enterprise for the help of the working-girls of New 
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York City. In September I lost my only daughter, at 
twenty-three years of age. When I read that there were 
memorial rooms to be had for fitty dollars, I thought | 
would like to have one in her memory. As I ama 
widow and teacher (public school), my resources are not 
very great, but that would be within my means. Would 
the room bear the name? She was a working-girl, for 
she too was a teacher, and I am sure she would be glad 
to have me do anything to help your poor girls. I would 
like to have an answer to the question above, and to 
know what steps should be taken further. 


The second recounts only one of many life- 
struggles that show the need of heroic girls 
for what Santa Clara can give: 


Dear Outlook: May 1 take a few minutes of your val- 
uable time to tell you about a case whizh came up for 
consideration at the last managers’ meeting ? 

The case is that of a girl in whom some of us have 
been interested for the past four years. Weassisted her 
to learn the hairdressing, shampooing, and manicure 
business. 

She and her young brother have been the main sup- 
port of their father and mother, the former of whom has 
been ill all this time with Bright’s disease, and is now 
very sick. 

About five weeks ago this girl, the breadwinner, fell 
ill from overwork, exposure, and lack of food. Her 
gratitude for past assistance prevented her from letting 
me know of her illness until about two weeks ago, when 
my husband made a thorough examination of her, and 
found her left lung in very bad condition and the right 
one somewhat affected. Her stomach was in sucha state 
that it would not retain even milk and Vichy. Conse- 
quently she had become very much run down, and the 
physicians say that she must, be sent away at once in 
order to save her life. 

This case coming so near our own door proves to me 
the necessity of a winter home. 

This poor girl has all the fall been teaching her 
younger sister the business. (It would seem, now, so that 
the latter might become the breadwinner in place of the 
one who has through no fault of her own been obliged 
to rest from her labors for at least a time.) 


The young girl referred to in the above 
letter has been sent to the hotel at Liberty, 
to be under the care of the doctors and 
nurses at the Loomis Sanitarium, which is 
full. Besides the working-girls at the Sani- 
tarium under the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society, there are four others at a farm-house 
under special care; each girl—thanks to our 
readers—has been provided with necessities 
in the matter of clothing, both for in and out 
of doors. 
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Washington’s Birthday: Early Celebrations 


By Frank 


Y \HE celebration of Washington’s 
Birthday, like the Fourth of July, 
is an event which, it is a pleasure 

to say, has lost none of its patriotic sen- 

timent with the advance of years and the 
rapid and wonderful growth of our coun- 
try. As long as the name America shall 
stand for the principles put forth in the 

Declaration of Independence, the twenty- 

second day of February ought always to 

be remembered, and the indications are 
that its future will be happy in this respect. 
It is rather a singular fact that in 

Washington’s voluminous correspondence 

there is hardly any mention of his birth- 

day and the many honors paid to him on 
its occurrence. About the only notice is 
found in a letter written to Count de 

Rochambeau, in 1781. The occasion of 

Washington’s reply is of particular inter- 

est in American history, as it marks the 

first notable celebration of his birthday, 
and that, too, by Frenchmen. The credit 
belongs wholly to Count de Rochambeau, 
and it was a graceful acknowledgment of 
the friendship between the two countries for 
the French officers to observe the birth- 
day of the American army’s commander 
with every evidence of patriotic ardor. 

The French Count had been in America 

barely six months, and was stationed with 

his force at Newport, R. I. He _ had, 
however, met Washington, and a warm 
friendship had sprung up between them. 

At that time the old calendar system was 

still generally adhered to, and Washing- 

ton’s Birthday, therefore, was February 

11; but about 1790 the 22d of the month 

was universally observed. Count de Ro- 

chambeau’s letter to General Washington, 
acquainting him of the celebration at 

Newport, must have been a genuine and 

cheerful surprise. It was dated from 

Newport, February 12, 1781, and among 

other things the Count says: ‘ Yesterday 

(Sunday) was the anniversary of your 

Kxcellency’s birthday. We have put off 

celebrating that holiday till to-day, by 

reason of the Lord’s Day, and we will 
celebrate it with the sole regret that your 

Excellency be not a witness of the effu- 

sion and gladness of our hearts.” 


W. Crane 


Washington received this letter in his 
winter quarters at New Windsor, N. Y., 
from which place he was closely watching 
the movements of the enemy, anxiously 
awaiting the time to strike a decisive blow, 
which opportunity came the following 
October at Yorktown. The reply of 
Washington, dated February 27, is inter- 
esting from this allusion to the celebra- 
tion: “ The flattering distinction paid to 
the anniversary of my birthday is an 
honor for which I dare not attempt to 
express my gratitude. I confide in your 
Excellency’s sensibility to interpret my 
feelings for this and for the obliging 
manner in which you are pleased to an- 
nounce it.” 

After the Revolution the people had 
more leisure to think of holiday celebra- 
tions, and the highest honors were paid 
alike to Washington’s Birthday and the 
Fourth of July. In acertain measure the 
natal day of Washington took the place 
of the King’s Birthday, which had always 
been observed with varying degrees of 
festivity. These royal holidays being rele- 
gated to abject insignificance with the 
retirement of the British from our shores, 
it was but natural that the birthday of 
America’s great leader should occupy a 
position of national prominence. The 
citizens of New York, just as soon as 
they regained control of their town, did 
not lose any time in manifesting a 
proper regard both for the day and the 
man. The first popular celebration of 
the day in this city was in 1784, less 
than three months after the departure of 
the British. Although a large part of 
the city was in ashes, as the result of the 
great fire in 1776, these scenes of desola- 
tion were for the time forgotten in the 
happier events of the day. Church bells 
rang out their joyful peals, flags and 
bunting decorated the houses, while from 
the old fort on the Battery patriotic 
salutes were fired at frequent intervals. 
In the evening an entertainment was 
given on board an East Indian ship in 
the harbor “to a very brilliant and re- 
spectable company.”’ A discharge of thir- 
teen cannon was fired, and all the exer- 
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cises of the day, we are informed, were 
characterized “with that hilarity and 
manly decorum ever attendant on the 
Sons of Freedom.” 

It is interesting to notice the important 
part played by the number thirteen in all 
of these early celebrations. The salutes 
were always thirteen in number, and thir- 
teen toasts were invariably drunk at the 
banquets. Later, as new States were 
added, the number increased proportion: 
ately, but gradually this custom of having 
a toast for each State died out, possibly 
because the drinking capacities of the 
diners were unable to keep pace with the 
rapid increase of additions to the politi- 
cal body. The members of prominent 
clubs and societies could always look for- 
ward to at least two sumptuous dinners 
every year, on Washington’s Birthday and 
the Fourth of July. Toward the closing 
years of the last century, when party feel- 
ing ran high, these dinners partook of a 
strong political stamp, and, while pa- 
triotism and the welfare of the Union 
were toasted in highly colored phrases, 
the men and opinions of the opposite 
party were denounced in violent and 
sometimes vituperative language. No bet- 
ter idea of the social customs and amuse- 
ments of our eighteenth-century ancestors 
can be obtained than by a study of their 
holiday celebrations, and the many inci- 
dents of Washington’s Birthday recorded 
in the papers of the time are full of amus- 
ing as we'l as of historical interest. 

One of these celebrations of over a 
century ago that should appeal with pecu- 
liar interest to New Yorkers was that 
given by Tammany Hall in 1790. The 
Society of St. Tammany had organized the 
previous year, and its members nobly im- 
proved the opportunity of paying their 
respects to the man who, as first President 
of the United States, was then living in 
New York City. The loyal Tammanyites, 
moreover, adopted a resolution that Wash- 
ington’s Birthday should always be re- 
membered by the Society. The account 
of this interesting event as published in 
the New York “Gazette” a few days 
after the affair is as follows: 


At a meeting of the Society of St. Tam- 
many, at their wigwam in this city, on Mon- 
day evening last, after finishing the ordinary 
business of the evening, it was unanimously 
resolved: That the 22d day of February be 
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from this day and ever after commemorated 
by this Society as the birthday of the Illus- 
trious George Washington, President of the 
United States of America. The Society 
then proceeded to the commemoration of the 
auspicious day which gave birth to the dis- 
tinguished chief, and the following toasts 
were drank in porter, the product of the 


-United States, accompanied with universal 


acclamations of applause: 


1. May the auspicious birthday of our great Grand 
Sachem, George Washington, ever be commemorated 
by all the real sons of St. Tammany. 

2. The birthday of those chiefs who lighted the great 
Council Fire in 1775. 

3. The glorious Fourth of July, 1776, the birth ot 
American Independence. 

4. The perpetual memory of those Sachems and war- 
riors who have been called by the Kitchi Manitou tothe 
Wigwam above since the Revolution. 

5. The birth of the Sachems and warrio1s who have 
presided at the different Council Fires of the thirteen 


* tribes since 1776. 


6. Our Chief Sachem, who presides over the council fire 
of our tribe. 


7. The 12th of May, which is the birthday of our titu- 
lar saint and patron. 

8. The birth of Columbus, our secondary patron. 

9. The memory of the great Odagh ’Segte, first Great 
Sachem of the Oneida Nation, and all its successors. 

10. The friends and patrons of virtue and freedom, 
from Tammany to Washington. 

ll. The birth of the present National Constitution, 
17th of September, 1787. 

12. The Sachem and warriors who composed that 
council. 


13. May the guardian genius of freedom pronounce at 
the birth of all her sons—Where Liberty dwells, there is 
his country. 

After mutual reciprocations of friendship 
on the joyous occasion, the Society adjourned 
with their usual order and harmony. 


The year 1790 seems to have called out 
a particularly large number of elaborate 
celebrations, undoubtedly due to the fact 
that Washington had been inaugurated 
President in April of the previous year, 
and his birthday of 1790 was the first 
time that it had been possible for the 
people to honor him as their Chief Exec- 
utive. The newspapers, for weeks after 
the occurrence, were full of accounts de- 
tailing at considerable length the methods 
employed by residents of other localities 
in remembering the day, the toasts they 
drank, and the sentiments they expressed. 
The New York “ Daily Advertiser” copies 
the following account from a Philadelphia 
paper, the day being celebrated there 
according to the old style: 

Thursday, the 11th, being the birthday of 
His Excellency, George Washington, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, the 
Volunteer Company of Artillery and two 
companies of infantry paraded and fired a 
feu de joie. Posterity will long remember 
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the day which gave to America its political 
saviour. They will not celebrate it as the 
birthday of a monarch whose annals can say 
no more than that he was born, that he suc- 
ceeded his father, and, dying, left his king- 
dom to his son, or perhaps contain a long 
catalogue of those black vices which disgrace 
human nature. No—they will, with grateful 
hearts, return thanks to the Divine Being 
who raised up a man to rend asunder the 
shackles of slavery endeavored to be imposed 
upon a free people, and, after delivering them 
from the tyrants of a powerful nation, to save 
them from destruction from a greater, which 
they little suspected—danger from them- 
selves. They will rehearse his virtues to 
their attentive offspring, exhorting them to 
the practice of them, and endeavor to set 
them the glorious example. 

The Philadelphians of 1792 were hon- 
ored by the company of the President 
himself, ata ball given by the New Danc- 
ing Assembly, in Chestnut Street. Mrs. 
Washington was also there, Vice-Presi- 
dent John Adams, the French Minister, 
and many other prominent officials. The 
ladies added largely to the pleasure of the 
evening by the originality of their ideas 
in arranging various patriotic sentiments, 
wrought in gold letters, in their head- 
dresses. After the dance there was a 
supper, at which the President and his 
wife remained, but when half the toasts 
had been given the former rose, drank 
the health of the company, and, with Mrs. 
Washington, retired. Some of the toasts 
on this occasion were: 

The land we live in. May temperance and 
industry continue to be characteristics of its 


* inhabitants; patriotism form the cement of 


the Union, and its hospitality open an uni- 
versal asylum for the oppressed and meritori- 
ous. 


The daughters of Columbia. May their 
virtues insure respect, their charms awaken 


love, and Hymen crown them with domestic 
bliss. 


Peace and friendship between the United 
States and all the powers on earth. , 


The observance of the day in New 
York City in 1798 is thus described in 
one of the newspapers: “ Yesterday the 
great, the virtuous, the beloved Washing- 
ton entered his sixty-fifth year. The 
citizens of New York observed it with a 
dignified temperance, a becoming zeal ! 
At ten o’clock a salutatory discharge of 
cannon was fired, and in the evening up- 
wards of four hundred ladies and gentle- 


men attended a grand ball and supper at 
the Tontine City Assembly rooms, Broad- 
way. Washington’s full-length portrait 
was exhibited at the same place in the 
evening, which showed to great advan- 
tage.” 

That the college students of the time 
were not unmindful of the return of 
patiiotic anniversaries is shown from an 
interesting newspaper description telling 
how the boys of Harvard College honored 
the day in 1798: “The sons of our 
University never let slip any opportunity 
of doing honor to the character they so 
much admire. In one of the circles met 
to celebrate the birthday of the Hero of 
Mount Vernon, among other toasts were 
the following: George Washington. A 
man brave without temerity, laborious 
without ambition, generous without prod- 
igality, noble without pride, and virtu- 
ous without secrecy. Three cheers in 
pantomime for fear of disturbing the 
peace.” 

This fear of disturbing the peace on 
special occasions is surely not shared by 
the Harvard students of the present time, 
or, indeed, by the students of any other 
college, judging from their proclivity to 
exuberant outbursts of feeling on almost 
every possible occasion. 

The 22d day of February, 1800, was 
celebrated in avery different way from that 
of the previous years. The death of Amer- 
ica’s great patriot was still too fresh in 
the minds of the people to allow of 
extravagant demonstrations of festivity. 
The beloved Washington died December 
14, 1799, in his beautiful home at Mount 
Vernon, and, in due sense of their great 
loss, the day of his birth was in 1800 
generally observed as a day of mourning. 
President Adams issued a proclamation 
in accordance with a resolution of Con- 
gress, “ That it be recommended to the 
people of the United States to assemble 
on the 22d day of February next, in such 
numbers and manner as may be conven- 
ient, publicly to testify their grief for the 
death of General George Washington, by 
suitable eulogies, orations, and discourses, 
or by public prayers; and that the Presi- 
dent be requested to issue a proclamation 
for the purpose of carrying the foregoing 
resolution into effect.” 

The New York State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati paid fitting honors to their de- 
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parted chieftain by marching in solemn 
procession to the New Dutch Church. 
They were accompanied by the Mayor, 
many other officials, and the clergy of the 
city. The Rev. Mr. Linn delivered a 
eulogy on General Washington, and so 
expressive was it of noble and patriotic 
sentiments that the New York “ Gazette 
and General Advertiser” in printing a 
portion of the address also says: ‘ This 
oration exceedsall praise. All were over- 
whelmed with grief, all in tears! The 
message from the tomb of Washington 
was original, bold, and striking. Ye Cin- 
cinnati, his companions in arms, and 
sharers in his glory, what scenes does 
this day bring to your remembrance! In 
imagination you suffer all the toils and 
fight the battles over again. Before you 
moves, the majestic and graceful man; 
graceful when he steps, more graceful 
when he mounts the prancing steed. 
Serene at all times, most serene in mis- 
fortunes and dangers. The cares of 
America appear on his brow, and he 
wears her defense by his side. Ah, had 
he been captured by the enemy, your 
gleaming swords would have been drawn 


for his rescue. Or had he been exposed 
in the front of battle, you would have 
shielded him with your bodies. And had 
he fallen, a thousand victims had avenged 
his death. Against natural death you 
could interpose no shield. Seek not to 
restrain your tears. ’Tis soldierlike now 
to weep. True courage and sensibility 
are intimately connected. Your General, 
your Father, and your Friend, is no more. 
The last time he and his band of brothers 
were all together you followed him with 
pensive countenances to the banks of the 
Hudson, and on his entering the barge 
he turned towards you, and by waving 
his hat bade you a silent adieu. He now 
bids you an adieu forever. Imitate him 
in his love of country, in all his public 
and private virtues, and then, like him, you 
will live beloved and die ]amented.”’ 
Many other orations were given of a 
similar nature, not only in New York but 
in other cities throughout .the country. 
The people on this occasion showed their 
patriotism, not by outward gayeties, but 
in attending the numerous church exer- 
cises and suitably remembering the death 
of their great leader—George Washington. 


College Training for Women 
I—What May be Expected from It 
By Kate Holladay Claghorn 


to do for a girl, we may pass over, as 

understood, the direct and ostensible 
results aimed at by the college discipline, 
the acquirement of facts and a method. 
Of course the college must give the stu- 
dent access to the stores of material laid 
up by the human race in its long journey 
out of the past; of course it must give 
the student some principles of selection 
and arrangement by which those resources 
may be made available. There are, how- 
ever. certain indirect results brought about 
by the circumstances under which the 
direct results are produced, that are less 
definitely noticed, and perhaps even more 
worthy of study—a sort of ‘‘ by-product” 
of the educational process, so to speak, 
which, like the “ by-product ” of mechani- 
cal manufacture, may turn out to be of as 
much if not of more value than the main 


I considering what college training is 


b] 


product itself. Such “ by-products ”’ are 
especially manifested in the various ele; 
ments going to make up that elusively 
indefinite complex we know as personal 
character. Chief among the influences 
formative of personal character is the per- 
sonal character of others. Inthe college 
the personality of the instructors (not out- 
ward appearance and manner, but inner 
spirit and character) stands for more in 
its effect upon the students than any 
stores of learning laid up, or set method 
of teaching employed. The teacher’s 
character teaches more than his words. 
It may teach vanity, unworthy emulation, 
showiness, envy, and jealousy; it may 
teach idleness, sluggishness, heedlessness ; 
it may teach selfishness and mercenary 
motives ; it may, on the other hand, teach 
that devotion to truth and to humanity 
which is the crown of the scholar’s life ; 
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it may teach nobility, diligence, disinter- 
estedness, integrity, and other lessons 
fitted to build up a fine manhood and 
womanhood, 

The influence of character upon char- 
acter is also shown in the relation between 
the student-body and its members. The 
new science of sociology is teaching us 
that a social group is a collective person, 
with thoughts and feelings of its own, and 
that from it is developed the individual 
personality—a result, not a cause, of the 
social personality. The student-body in 
a college is one of these “ social persons,” 
and, while a complete study of it has 
not yet been made, some leading traits 
are obvious. First, being made up of the 
young, it dominates the individual with 
tyrannical sway. Like the youthful race, 
the young of the race have not yet devel- 
oped individuality enough to be able to 
dispense with the support of public opin- 
ion. Every one knows how susceptible 
the young are to opinion, especially the 
opinion of those of like age; ethnology 
teaches how strong a trait in primitive 
races is their respect for the same impal- 
pable force. The girl, then, going into 
college, finds that she must conform 
closely to certain codes of manners and 
morals, well understood, if not definitely 
formulated. Another obvious trait of the 
college personality, also common to primi- 
tive man, is that the code laid down has 
more to do with manners than morals, 
with acts than thoughts, with rites and 
ceremonies than with intentions and 
motives. The “college spirit”’ prescribes 
certain ways of behavior, speech, and 
dress as fitting or the reverse, and shapes 
the outer man or woman into conformity 
with its own type. Like primitive man, 
too, the college personality lays down an 
unwritten code of tradition and custom, 
rather than a written code of rule and 
regulation, The young are commonly 
thought of as the arch-radicals of nature, 
the born destroyers of all rule and law. 
It is, however, their very subserviency to 
arule and law, unformulated, unwritten, 
the existence of which is therefore largely 
unsuspected, but none the less real, that 
makes them break the formulated, written 
law of adult life, when, as it so often does, 
it runs counter to their own. So it hap- 
pens that in the college the student 
appears as the natural enemy of all set 
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rule and regulation, while she is really 
influenced in every act of her daily life 
by the stringent law of the “college 
spirit.” The lessons that the college 
spirit teaches are in the main wholesome 
ones. It frowns on local peculiarities, 
and on those personal eccentricities that 
come from a desire to make one’s self 
conspicuous ; it encourages devotion to a 
common cause, and forgetfulness of self; 
it approves of courtesy, and regard for 
the feelings of others. In general it dis- 
countenances sham, and respects and 
admires the genuine and real. The in- 
tolerance of the group is, finally, itself a 
means to tolerance and a wider view of 
things on the part of its individual mem- 
bers. The first thing the group does is 
to crack the shell of prejudice and per- 
sonal peculiarity, showing the student 
that her standard is not that absolute 
canon of truth and propriety she had 
thought it. The next thing it does is to 
show her that within the group limits are 
other individuals of other personal and 
local traits than her own, whom it values 
quite as highly. The strong character 
will develop a greater and more assured 
strength in its contact with the college 
spirit, founding its traits as the result of 
the strain of a contest that will tend to 
eliminate the unreal and to ground more 
firmly the real; the weak character will 
usually find itselt benefited by the disci- 
pline of the college spirit, since the ‘col- 
lege personality” represents a type some- 
what higher than the average girl, con- 
sisting, as it does, not in the sum and 
substance of the actual characters of the 
individuals making it up, but of their 
ideals. The crowd, as a crowd, is quick 
to condemn in one of its members an 
act, a manner, a way of speech or dress, 
that any other member, singly, might be 
not at all disinclined to manifest in her 
own person. 

Another important influence upon char- 
acter is found in the personal character 
of the governing body of the college—not, 
perhaps, the nominal and legally consti- 
tuted directors and guides of the institu- 
tion, but the real center of power, whether 
board of trustees, committee of the fac- 
ulty, dean of a department, or president— 
the source from which comes all actual 
direction of college affairs, and upon whom 
rests all real responsibility for their man- 
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agement. They have it largely in their 
power to give the tone, the form, and the 
direction to the college spirit, and thus to 
enter into one of the strongest influences 
in the college. They can, to a great ex- 
tent, determine whether the college ideal 
shall be comparatively low or compara- 
tively high. They can set the seal of 
approval upon a mechanical scholarship, 
a tricky method, and a material success, 
or upon the living power of the mind, the 
straightest integrity in all dealings, and 
a success that cannot be measured by 
“marks,” “ grades,” or fellowships. 
There is much, however, that the col- 
lege cannot do. One of our unfounded 
expectations from college training is of a 
great and general increase in mental 
power in consequence of its wide diffu- 
sion. Under the proper discipline any 
given individual will find himself acquir- 
ing more complete possession and use of 
the powers with which nature endowed 
him at birth; but experience seems to 
show that no amount of training can add 
to that original stock. It is a common 
complaint that with the increase in attend- 
ance at our woman’s colleges there is no 
corresponding increase in original mental 
product. The same may be said of the 
college for men. Mankind seems to be 
pretty constantly divided into the rela- 
tively small class of the inventive-minded, 
the relatively great class of the adoptive 
or imitative-minded, while below both is 
a deficient class—which must always be 
smaller than the two upper classes if soci- 
ety is to hold together—which will not, or 
cannot, either imitate or invent. It is the 
first class that produces great and original 
work for the delight and instruction of 
mankind, and, unfortunately, its limits are 
so narrow that any considerable extension 
of educational opportunities is sure to go 
far outside them. It is the inevitable 
result, then, that original production falls 
proportionately behind the spread of edu- 
cation; the good, however, done by edu- 
cation is none the less real. The college 
may never make genius out of mediocrity, 
but it is no small nor worthless achieve- 
ment to enable mediocrity to appreciate 
and make use of the fruits of genius. 
Finally, the college cannot, in some 
mysterious way, make up for all deficien- 
cies in home and school training; the girl 
brought up in uncultured surroundings is 


apt to come out of college much improved, 
no doubt, but with much of the old nar- 
rowness and lack of atmosphere; the girl 
badly trained in the preparatory school 
misses something of the good of the col- 
lege course, because her college race must 
be run with the handicap ofall the dis- 
tance she should have gained, but did not, 
in the school. 

The influences of college life are not 
the only forces involved in making up the 
completed product known as the Bachelor 
of Arts, Letters, or Science. The mind 
and character on which they act are just 
as real forces. It is the interaction of 
personal character and college influence 
that makes up the process of education, 
and the one factor determines the product 
just as inevitably as the other. 


A Church .Reference 
Library 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

You have recently given a list of books help 
ful to the pastor, from the standpoint of modern 
Biblical scholarship. Will you now kindly give a 
list fora church reference library? The intention 
is to place in some room in our church a collec- 
tion of books and periodicals so that they may 
be accessible afternoon and evening to Sunday- 
school teachers and any others of the church or 
congregation especially interested in Bible study. 
The list should include the best modern com- 
mentaries (with name of publishers), books treat- 
ing of the Bible as literature, some of the best 
works on theology, and such periodicals as The 
Outlook. Of course the list would include many 
of those given in the list for the pastor, but it 
should also include some of a more popular 
character. The idea of a church reference library 
will doubtless be new to most people, but I think 
The Outlook can do a real service to many city 
churches by furnishing such a list of books as I 
have indicated. Hoping that you may be able 
to do this favor at a very early date, I remain 
yours, : 


The following list, or any part of it, is 
recommended to any church where there 
is a number of persons disposed to read. 
We must observe that a work not of pop- 
ular character may by its index be avail- 
able for reference by a person who does 
not care to read it. The list is compre- 
hensively designed. Either in whole or 
in part, it may be taken as a nucleus, 
to be added to in such lines as needs and 
means may determine. Some selections 
have been made for special reasons. To 
add publishers’ names, as requested, is 
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unnecessary, as any prominent firm can 
supply as required. Information not thus 
ascertainable we will furnish. 


THE SACRED WRITINGS 

The Parallel Bible. 

The Modern Reader’s Bible. 

Haupt—The Polychrome Bible.* 

Milligan—The English Bible. 

Pittenger—The Interwoven Gospels. 

Alford—New Testament for English Readers. 

Roberts—Old Testament Revision (a Hand- 
book). 

Roberts—Companion to Revised Version of 
the New Testament. 

Adeney—How to Read the Bible." 

Walker—Concordance. 

Smith—Dictionary of the Bible; 
Peloubet’s revision. 

Bissell—Biblical Antiquities : ed. 1892. 

The Cambridge Bible for Schools: series. 

Moulton—Literary Study of the Bible. 

The Bible as Literature: various authors. 

The Old Testament Apocrypha: Revised Ver- 
sion. 

Tischendorf—The New Testament Apocrypha. 


abridged : 


CRITICAL, EXPOSITORY, ILLUSTRATIVE 

Ryle—Early Narratives in Genesis. 

W. R. Smith—Old Testament in Jewish 
Church. i 

W. R. Smith—Prophets of Israel. 

G. A. Smith—The Book of Isaiah. 

G. A. Smith—The Twelve Prophets. 

Men of the Bible: series. 

Stanley—History of the Jewish Church. 

Schiirer—Jewish People in the Time of Christ.” 

Van Lennep—Bible Lands: manners, etc. 

Thomson—The Land and the Book. 

G. A. Smith—Historical Geography of the 
Holy Land. 

Hilprecht, and others—Recent Research in 
Bible Lands. 

Bartlett—From Egypt to Palestine. 

Gladden—Who Wrote the Bible ? 

Davidson—Canon of the Bible. 

Briggs—Biblical Study. 

Sayce—Higher Criticism and Verdict of the 
Monuments. 

Bissell—Genesis Printed in Colors. 

Bacon—The Genesis of Genesis. 

Bacon—Triple Tradition of the Exodus. 

Horton—Revelation and the Bible. 

Beecher—Bible Studies. 

Edersheim—Life and Times of Jesus the 
Messiah. 

Keim—Jesus of Nazareth. 

Wendt—Teaching of Jesus. 

Farrar—The Lord’s Prayer. 

Dykes—The Manifesto of the King: Sermon 
on the Mount. 

E. A. Washbun—The Social Law of God: 
ditto. 

Bruce—Parabolic Teaching of Christ. 

Bruce—Miraculous Element in the Gospels. 

Bruce—With Open Face: studies in the Syn- 
optic Gospels. 
; The Fourth Gospel: E. Abbot, Peabody, Light- 
oot. 
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Farrar—Messages of the Books. 
THEOLOGICAL 


Schultz—Theology of the Old Testament. 

Beyschlag—Theology of the New Testament. 

W.N. Clarke—Outlines of Christian Theology. 

Hyde—Outlines of Social Theology. 

Bascom—The New Theology. 

Bruce—Apologetics. 

Fisher—History of Christian Doctrine. 

Fisher—Discussions in History and Theology. 

Allen—The Continuity of Christian Thought. 

Schaff—Creeds of Christendom. 

J. F. Clarke—Ten Great Religions. 

Matheson—Distinctive Messages of the Old 
Religions. 

Schurman—The Idea of God. 

Gordon—The Christ of To-Day. 

Le Conte—Evolution in Relation to Religious 
Thought. 

Matheson—The Psalmist and the Scientist. 

Tyler—The Whence and the Whither of Man. 

Fiske—Destiny of Man in the Light of his 
Origin. 

White—The Warfare of Science with Theology. 

Row— Manual of Christian Evidences. 

Robinson—Chnistian Evidences. 

Nevius—Demon Possession and Allied Themes. 

Cox—Salvator Mundi: eschatological. 

Whiton—Beyond the Shadow : eschatological. 

Whiton—Gloria Patri; Our Talks on the 
Trinity. 

Gordon—The Witness to Immortality. 

HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 


Montefiore—Origin and Growth of Religion. 
Menzies—History of Religion: comparative. 
Graetz—History of the Jewish People. 
Storrs—Divine Origin of Christianity. 
Matheson—Growth of the Spirit of Christianity. 
Abbott—Evolution of Christianity. 
Stanley —Christian Institutions. 
Farrar—Early Days of Christianity. 
Farrar—Life and Work of St. Paul. 
Goodwin—Harmony of the Life of St. Paul. 
Ramsay—St. Paul as Traveler and Roman 
Citizen. 
Weizsicker—The Apostolic Age. 
Uhlhorn—Conflict of Christianity with Hea- 
thenism. 
Uhlhorn—Charity in the Ancient Churches. 
Hatch—Organization of the Early Churches. 
Stanley—History of the Eastern Church. 
Farrar—Lives of the Fathers. 
Epochs of Church History: series. 
American Church History: series. 
Hurst—Short History of the Church. 
Fisher—History of the Reformation. 
Stanley—History of the Church of Scotland. 
P. Hume Brown—John Knox. 
Adamson—Religious Anecdotes of Scotland. 
Storrs—Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Lea—History of the Inquisition. 
Lea—History of Auricular Confession, etc. 
Villari— Life and Times of Savonarola. 
Froude—Life of Thomas 4 Becket. 
Froude—Life and Letters of Erasmus. 
Froude—The Council of Trent. 
Littledale—Plain Reasons Against Joining the 
Church of Rome. 
Procter—History of the Book of Common 
Prayer. 
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Campbell—The Puritan in Holland, England, 
and America. 

J. Brown— Pilgrim Fathers of New England. 

J. Brown—John Bunyan: his life, times, and 
work. 

Byington—The Puritan in England and New 
England. 

Earle—The Sabbath in Puritan New England. 

Love—The Fast and Thanksgiving Days of 
New England. 

Child—The Colonial Parson. 

Telford—Life of John Wesley. 

Herrick—Some Heretics of Yesterday. 

Vaughn—Hours with the Mystics.’ 

Brace—Ges a Christi. : 

Judson—Life of Adoniram Judson. 

John G. Paton—An Autobiography. 

CHRISTIAN LIFE AND SERVICE 

Sermons—Brooks, Munger, Watson (Ian Mac- 
laren), Jowett, Stanley, Bushnell. 

Watson—The Cure of Souls. 

Beecher—Yale Lectures. 

Van Dyke—The Gospel for an Age of, Doubt. 

Horder—The Poet's Bible. 

Horder—Treasury of American Sacred Song. 

Palgrave—Treasury of Sacred Song. (British.) 

Duffield—English Hymns. 

West—The Romance of Missions. 

S. J. May—Recollections of our Anti-Slavery 
Conflict. 

Bradford—Heredity and Christian Problems. 

Abbott—Chriistianity and Social Problems. 

Strong— The New Era. 

Dorchester—The Problem of Religious Prog- 
ress. 

Puddefoot—The Minute Man on the Frontier. 

Stall—Methods of Church Work. — 

Parish Problems: various writers. 

}ancroft—Deaconesses in Europe, etc. 
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Wheeler—Deaconesses Ancient and Modern. 

Boynton— The Model Sunday-School. 

Halleck—Education of the Central Nervous 
System. 

Harris— Moral Evolution. 

Bacon—The Sabbath Question. 

Crafts—The Sabbath for Man. 

Hodges— Faith and Social Service. 

Warner—American Charities. 

Ely—Problems of To-Day. 

Spahr—Present Distribution of Wealth. 

N. Smyth—Christian Ethics. 

Coit—The Message of Man; Ethical Scrip- 
tures. 

Conduct as a Fine Art: Gilman and Jackson. 

Thwing—The Family. 

The Republic of Childhood: Wiggin and Smith. 

Herron—The Christian State. 


Schaff-Herzog—Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 
Sanford—Concise Cyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge. 


E. M. Bliss—Encyclopzdia of Missions. 
Cyclopedia of Temperance. 

E. P. Bliss—Encyclopzdia of Social Reforms." 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Hoyt—Cyclopezdia of Practical Quotations. 

Fisher—Outlines of Universal History. 

Southgate—Dictionary of Suggestive Thoughts. 

Dictionary of the English Language. 

PERIODICALS 

Missionary Review of the World, Sunday- 
School Times, Lend a Hand, The Chautauquan, 
The Review of Reviews, The New World, The 
American Journal of Theology, The Independent, 
The Outlook, and other magazines and reviews 
as circumstances suggest. 
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The Theology of an Evolutionist 


VIII.—Evolution and Sacrifice 
By Lyman Abbott 


HE subject to which our thoughts 

are to be directed in this paper 

is one of the profoundest prob- 

lems in philosophy and in experience. 
Why, in a world made and ruled by a 
beneficent being, should there be such 
suffering — not accidental, incidental, 
occasional, but wrought into the very 
woof of life? The first sound of the babe 
is a cry; the last sound of the dying man 
is, ordinarily, a sigh or groan; and from 
the cradle to the grave the sad refrain of 
sorrow sounds. Neither the merry music 
of pleasure, the clatter of industry, nor 
the noise of battle can effectually drown 
it. We can understand some aspects of 
this mystery. Why sin should bring 
with it penalty we can understand; why 


imperfection should require suffering as a 
discipline for its removal we can under- 
stand. But the innocent suffer more 
than the guilty; the mother more than 
the wayward son; the hero on the battle- 
field laying down his life for the nation, 
or suffering racking pain in the hospital, 
more than the ambitious politician who 
provoked the war; the martyr offering 
his life for the church more than the 
bigot who fires the fagots. Howis this? 
Why should innocence suffer as well as 
guilt—often more? 

We might more easily understand this 
if suffering belonged only to the lower 
forms of life, and we gradually emerged 
from it. But,on the contrary, the lowest 
forms of life suffer the least; the higher 
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The Theology of an Evolutionist 


we rise in life the keener is the anguish, 
the bitterer the pain. This is the prob- 
Jem we are to consider. I do not attempt 
to solve this problem. I only attempt to 
show that not only suffering, but vicarious 
suffering, the suffering of the innocent 
for the guilty, is an essential element in 
the process of growth. It is not peculiar 
to religion, it is a part of the mystery of 
life. I donot seek to explain the mys- 
tery, [ seek simply to correlate it with 
the universal mystery. 

Darwinism is not evolution, though it 
is often in popular imagination con- 
founded with evolution. Darwinism 
stands for the doctrine that the progress 
of life has been due to a struggle for ex- 
istence in which the fittest have survived 
and the unfittest have perished. I do 
not affirm that this is a complete epitome 
of Darwin’s teaching. It is immaterial 
for the purpose of this paper whether it 
is so or not. It is for this doctrine of 
struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest that the word Darwinism stands in 
popular language; and evolution stands 
for very much more. 

“ Darwinism,” says the Century Dic- 
tionary, ‘‘ is in general the theory that all 
forms of living organisms, including man, 
have been derived or evolved by descent, 
with modification or variation, from a few 
primitive forms of life or from one, during 
the struggle for existence of individual 
organisms, which results, through natural 
selection, in the survival of those least 
exposed, by reason of their organization 
or situation, to destruction. It is not to 
be confounded with the general views of 
the development or evolution of the vis- 
ible order of nature which have been 
entertained by philosophers from the 
earliest times.” 

I am not trying to show you that 
Christianity can be harmonized with Dar- 
winism. If Darwinism be accepted by 
any as a complete solution of the process 
of life, it is not so accepted by the great 
evolutionists. It is only one contribution 
to the philosophical conception of the 
processes of life. The doctrine that strug- 
gle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest is an epitome of life, that all animate 
nature is wrestling, every fellow with his 
fellow, and that every life depends on the 
destruction of some other life, slain in 
the struggle by the selfishness of the vic- 
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tor, isa hard and cruel view of life, and 
it is not the view of the great evolution- 
ists. Mr. Huxley, in his notable address 
on ‘Evolution and Ethics,” distinctly 
disavows and repudiates it. He main- 
tains that when life has passed beyond a 
certain imaginary line, when we have 
reached that state of existence in which 
the moral law begins to operate, then this 
struggle for existence and survival of the 
fittest will no longer develop the higher 
life, and a new force must and does enter. 
He says : . 

“As I have already u’ged, the practice 
of that which is ethically best—what we 
call goodness or virtue— involves a course 
of conduct which, in all respects, is op- 
posed to that which leads to success in 
the cosmic struggle for existence. In 
place of ruthle-s self-assertion it demands 
self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, 
or treading down, all competitors, it re- 
quires that the individual shall not merely 
respect but shall help his fellows; its 
influence is directed not so much to'the 
survival of the fittest as to the fitting of 
as many as possible to survive. It repu 
diates the gladiatorial theory of existence. 
It demands that each man who enters 
into the enjoyment of the advantages of 
a polity shall be mindful of his debt to 
those who have laboriously constructed 
it, and shall take heed that no act of his 
weakens the fabric in which he has been 
permitted to live. Laws and moral pre- 
cepts are directed to the end of curbing 
the cosmic process and reminding the 
individual of his duty to the community, 
to the protection and influence of which 
he owes, if not existence itself, at least the 
life of something better than the brutal 
savage.” } 

That is the utterance of one of the 
most famous evolutionists. Evolution is 
not the theory that struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest is the whole 
history of life. ‘There is another and at 
least equally important element. The 
great contribution which Mr. Drummond 
has made to the theory of evolution is 
in carrying this thought of Mr. Huxley 
further back in history. Inthe ‘ Ascent of 
Man ”’ he has shown that there is another 
struggle than the s‘ruggle for existence, 
which dates from the very beginning of 


pe Evolution and Ethics :’ Collected Essays, Vol. IX., 
p. 81. 
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creation; that there are two struggles 
going on contemporaneously—the struggle 
for others, as he rightly calls it, and the 
struggle for self; aid that development 
of life is due to the combined struggle— 
the selfish and the unselfish, the struggle 
for self and the struggle for others than 
self, It is true that he was not the first 
to do this. Herbert Spencer had shown 
that altruism runs far back in human 
history. But Mr. Drummond has shown 
this with greater clearness of statement, 
beauty of illustration, warmth of feel- 
ing, and more intellectual emphasis than 
any predecessor. “Creation,” says Mr. 
Drummond,“ is a drama, and no drama 
was ever put upon the stage with only 
one actor. The struggle for life is the 
‘Villain’ of the piece no more ; and, like 
the ‘ Viliain’ in the play, its chief function 
is to react upon other players for higher 
ends. There is,in point of fact, a second 
factor which we might venture to call the 
Struggle for the Life of Others, which 
plays an equally prominent part. Even 
in the early stages of development, its con- 
tribution is as real, while in the world’s 
later progress—under the name of Al- 
truism—it assumes a sovereignty before 
which the earlier struggle sinks into sig- 
nificance.” ? 

Evolution, «then, involves thes? two 
fundamental ideas :—Struggle for Self, and 
Struggle for Others: Struggle for Self in 
all the long line of development, from the 
first beginnings of endeavor to maintain 
a mere physical existence up to the last 
supreme struggle with the powers of evil, 
out of the very struggle with which there 
is developed a higher moral nature ;? and 
interwoven with it Struggle for Others, 
not introduced, as Mr. Huxley would 
have us think, when man reaches an eth- 
ical stage, but beginning with the very 
beginnings of life. The first beginning 
of organism is a cell, and that cell cannot 
reproduce itself in the first step toward 
growth, except by parting with a part of 
itself. The cell itself becomes divided ; 
it gives part of its life in order that by 
the very giving of this life there may be 
the beginning of a growth. Evolution 
has its birth in sacrifice. From that 





1“ The Ascent of Man.” p. 13. Compare also “ Social 
Evolution,” by Benjamin Kidd, and * Moral Evolu- 
tion,” by Professor George Harris. 

2 See the third paper in this series, “‘ The Problem of 
Sin,” The Outlook for January 16, 1897, 
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starting-point, when the first protoplasm 
divides, and out of that division there 
begins another and a larger life, all the 
way up to the highest, life goes on by the 
process of giving for others what belongs 
to self. The bird does not begin in the 
egg, it begins in the mother; and when 
the bird is in the egg, the mother sur- 
renders her freedom and imprisons her- 
self that she may brood the egg and de- 
velop its life, and the father bird becomes 
a forager, gathering food, not primarily 
for himself, but for the mother bird and 
for the little unfledged birds that are to 
be orthat have come. The struggle of the 
bird in the forest is the struggle for the 
birdling—the struggle of father and 
mother for others. As life rises in the 
scale of being, this Struggle for Others 
becomes at once more difficult and more 
apparent. The feeblest of all the infants 
is the infant man. The infant bird can 
care for itself better than the infant man. 
The period of caretaking is longer in the 
case of the infant man. It is kept up 
through successive years: first the care 
of the mere physical well-being, then 
care for the intellectual and moral devel- 
opment. The child exists, not because 
it has struggled for existence, but because 
from the hour of birth the father and the 
mother have struggled for the child’s ex- 
istence, giving their life for the child. 
And as this process goes on, and the 
child comes into the intellectual and moral 
realm, the intellectual and the moral 
growth depend also upon a life-giving by 
another. Self-educated we call men. No 
man is self-educated; he acquires his 
education from some one else: from pro- 
fessional teacher, from public school, 
from father and mother, from companions. 
Some one who has lived before him, some 
one who is living at his side, is minister- 
ing to his life, and pouring life into him. 
All our schools and all processes of edu- 
cation are founded on this fundamental 
postulate: that the life of the individual 
can grow only as some one else is giving 
life to him. This is not a mere individ- 
ual fact, it is a race fact. No race ever 
develops itself without a higher element 
coming into the race and moving upon it, 
We have tried the experiment of self: 
development in this country. The North 
American Indians had noble blood in 
them, and qualities of a noble man- 
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hood. We put them into reservations ; 
forbade the railroad to bring enterprise, 
the telegraph to give intelligence, the post- 
office to bring the mails. With the life of 
the nineteenth century shut out from 
them, in our New York reservations, the 
Indians are to-day substantially as pagan 
as they were a hundred and fifty years ago. 

Life proceeds from life. This is appar- 
ently a universal truth. Scientists are 
very Cautious about making general state- 
ments—much more cautious than theo- 
logians are—and probably no scientist 
will say that life never can proceed 
except from life; but all scientists will 
say this: that, so far as we can dis- 
cover, life never has proceeded from the 
non-living. Always, in the physical realm, 
in the intellectual realm, in the spiritual 
realm, life is a gift. The secret of growth, 
its starting-point, its very source, is a strug- 
gle by one for another. 

And this impartation of life, by strug- 
gle of one for another, as we rise in the 
scale of life, comes to involve self-denial, 
self-sacrifice. The mother bird surrenders 
the joy of freedom of flight for the greater 
joy of maternity. The human mother 
who formerly enjoyed society shuts her- 
self up in the nursery with no society but 
the babe in her arms. The teacher goes 
down from his high estate of knowledge 
to link himself with the ignorant pupils 
before him; unless he can do this he 
cannot teach. In this respect our colleges 
often make great mistakes ; they look out 
for great scholars; but a great scholar is 
often not a great teacher. ‘To be a great 
teacher one must not only have great 
thoughts but great sympathy with men 
who have not great thoughts; he must 
know how to come down out of himself to 
the pupils before him, come into touch 
with them, and pour out of his abundance 
into their vacuity. That costs something, 
and in the moral and spiritual realm it 
costs a great deal. It is easy to give 
food; more difficult to give intellectual 
culture ; most difficult of all to give moral 
and spiritual life. A pure woman con- 
secrates herself to the task of giving 
purity to women who have lost it; does 
it not cost her something? Does she 
not hate the impurity? Does she not 
shrink from contact with it? Does it not 
revolt her, as a noisome atmosphere re- 
volts the healthful lungs? Does she not 
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have to conquer her revulsion by the 
higher inspirations of her love, that she 
may render this service? Is it not abso- 
lutely certain that if she has not that 
horror of impurity, has not to battle in 
herself, has not to conquer her own in- 
stinctive shrinking by her larger love— 
is it not certain that she can do nothing ? 
An unsympathetic heart cannot help a 
sorrowing or a sinful one; and to sym- 
pathize is to suffer with. 

What has made the Church of Christ 
what it is today? Our struggles? Did 
we face the persecutions of Nero? Did 
we flee from the persecuting hordes in the 
Waldensian valleys? Did we fight the 
battles with the Duke of Alva on the 
plains of Netherlands? Did we struggle 
with hierarchical despotism at Worcester 
and at Naseby? Did we face the cold 
and the suffering of New England? 
Others have struggled for us, and we 
have taken the fruit of their struggles ; 
and if our posterity are to have a nation 
worthy of their possession, it will be be- 
cause in us there is also some hand-to- 
hand wrestling, some self-denial, some 
struggle with the forces of corruption and 
evil in our own time. This is the great 
general law which Paul has expressed in 
the declaration, “The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth together in pain 
until now.” Vicarious sacrifice is not an 
episode. It is the universal law of life. 
Life comes only from life. This is the 
first proposition. Life-giving costs the 
life-giver something: that is the second 
proposition. Pain is travail-pain, birth- 
pain; and itis a part of the divine order— 
that is, of the order of nature—that the 
birth of a higher life should always be 
through the pain of another. 

This is the law of God—that is, the 
nature of God. For the laws of God are 
not edicts promulgated; they are the ex- 
pressions of himself ; and the law that life 
comes only by the pouring out of life 
through suffering is an expression of the 
divine nature. This is the meaning of 
Paul’s teaching in the eighth chapter of 
Romans: First, that it is the universal 
law that all life is by impartation of 
life ; and, secondly, that this is universal 
because it is divine; that God himself is 
the great Life-giver, and gives by his own 
suffering his life to the children of men. 

This, too, is what is meant by that state- 
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ment so dear to some and so shocking 
to others—that we are saved bythe blood 
of Christ. Let us try for a moment to 
disabuse our minds of traditional opinions 
and see what that phrase means looked 
at in the light of history. Is “the blood 
of Christ” the blood which flowed from 
him at the crucifixion? His was almost 
a bloodless death ; a few drops of blood 
only trickled from the pierced hands and 
feet ; for the blood and water that came 
from the side when the spear pierced it 
came after death, when the suffering was 
all over. Blood, the Bible itself declares, 
is life; we are saved by the blood 
of Christ when we are saved by the life 
of Christ—by Christ’s own life imparted 
to us, by Christ’s life transmitted; and 
by Christ’s life transmitted, as life alone 
can be transmitted, through the gateway 
of pain and suffering.’ The suffering of 
Jesus Christ was not a single episode— 
one short hour, one short three years: 
the suffering of Jesus Christ was the rev- 
elation of the eternal fact that God is 
from eternity the Life-giver, and that giv- 
ing life costs God something, as it costs 
us something. 

Evolution, then, certainly does teach 
that to give life costs something ; that the 
secret of growth is the impartation of life ; 
and this is what the Bible means by what 
we call vicarious sacrifice. I must either 
run the hazard of startling the faith and 
shocking the sensibilities of some, or else 
the hazard of speaking vaguely, indefi- 
nitely, unclearly, and uncandidly, which no 
teacher ever has a right deliberately to 
do. I was educated to believe in what 
is known as the governmental theory of 
the atonement. I was brought up to be- 
lieve that God had pronounced certain 
judgments against sinful humanity, that 
a penalty was due for our misdeeds, that 
Jesus Christ came to the earth and suffered 
the penalty, in order that God might take 
the penalty off from us and let us go. I 
not only was brought up to believe it, but I 
did believe it in the early years of my 
ministry. I believe it no longer. It is not 
in consonance with the teaching either 
[1 The blood of Christ means the inmost essence of 
character, the self of his self... The blood of Christ, 
said Ignatius of Antioch, is love or charity. What is 
the,blood of Christ? asked Livingstone of his own soli- 
tary soul in the last months of’his African wanderings. 
It is Himself. It is the inherent and everlasting mercy 
of God made age to human eyes and ears.’ 


densed from Dean Stanley’s “ Christian Institutions,” 
Chapter VI.) 


(Con- 
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of Scripture or of life. The life pun- 
ishment is not taken from the guilty and 
put upon the innocent. The father does 
not put the penalty upon the mother in 
order that he may forgive the boy. The 
governor does not put the penalty upon 
some innocent person in order that he 
may sign a pardon for the guilty person. 
There is nothing akin to this conception of 
penalty and pardon in life. Norisittobe 
found in the teaching of Scripture. Scrip- 
ture doctrine need not always be stated 
in Scripture phraseology, but a doctrine 
which for its statement must use words not 
to be found in the Scripture may safely be 
looked upon with suspicion. We are asked 
to affirm a doctrine of expiation. The word 


expiation does not occur in the New Tes-_ 


tament. We are asked to affirm our be- 
lief in vicarious suffering. The word vi- 
carious does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment. Weare asked to affirm that Christ 
was a substitute for man. The words sub- 
stitute and substitution do not occur in the 
New Testament. We are asked to affirm 
our belief in atonement. The word atone- 
ment does not occur in the New Testament. 
It is to be found in only one place in the 
Old Version, and in the New Version 
it has been rendered, as it should be, 
“reconciliation,” as it is throughout the 
New Testament where the same Greek 
word occurs. 

There is no authority in Scripture for 
the doctrine that God puts the penalty 
due to a guilty person upon an innocent 
one. Weare saved by the blood of Christ, 
because we are saved by the life of Christ 
poured into our life; saved by the sacri- 
fice of Christ, because there is no way in 
which life can be ministered to without 
the seeming sacrifice of another life; 
saved by the suffering of Christ, be- 
cause there is no way in which, from the 
lowest to the highest, including God him- 
self, one can minister to the life of an- 
other in the moral and spiritual realm 
without suffering. I cannot find any- 
where in the Old Testament the word 
sacrifice coupled with the idea of penalty; 
it is always coupled with purification. 
The house is corrupted by leprosy: 4 
sacrifice is offered. Why? To purify 
the home. The priest must offer a sacri- 
fice before he goes into the Holy of Holies. 
Why? To furify himself and make him- 
self fit to enter into the sacred place. 
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The Theology of an Evolutionist » 


The Great Day of Atonement comes ; two 
goats are led out as nearly alike as pos- 
sible ; a red cord is tied around the horns 
of one to represent the sins of the peo- 
ple; the sins are laid upon the head of 
that goat by the priest in a prayer of 
confession ; then that goat is led off into 
the wilderness and seen no more, and the 
twin goat is slain. What is laid on the 
head of the scapegoat? Punishment? 
No! not the punishment—the sins of the 
people are carried away; the people are 
purified by sacrifice. Turn from the Law 
to the Prophets, and to the one chapter of 
the one prophet which has more to say of 
Christ as the sacrifice for sin than all 
other chapters of all other prophets—the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. Not from be- 
ginning to end of this chapter a suggestion 
of deliverance from penalty by the suffering 
servant of the Lord; he brings healing, 
cure, deliverance from sin. ‘ With his 
stripes we are healed.” ‘The Lord hath 
laid on him the zwzguzty of us all.” 

If we turn from the Old Testament 
to the New Testament, we find the same 
truth there. Nowhere in the New Testa- 
ment is the sacrifice of Christ coupled 
with a statement of the removal of 
punishment—but always with the trans- 
mission of life or the removal of sin. 
He is the Lamb of God which taketh 
away the szvs of the world. He is called 
Jesus because he saves his people from 
their szvs. His is the blood of the 
New Testament, which is shed for many 
for the remission of sivs. The flesh 
which he gives, he gives for the /ife of 
the world. The blood of Jesus Christ 
cleanseth us from all sin. Whether we 
look at the Old Testament types and 
figures in sacrifice or at the New Testa- 
ment’s direct teachings concerning the 
sufferings of Christ, the lesson is always 
the same—the suffering of Christ is for 
purification, not merely, not chiefly, per- 
haps not at all, for the removal of penalty. 

And surely, if there be any noble in- 
stinct in us, any divine aspiration, any 
pure desire, it cannot be satisfied by the 
mere statement that punishment will be 
taken away. How often has it happened 
in human history that the man who has 
sinned has come saying, “I wish to be 
punished ; I wish to bear the penalty.” It 
Is not the removal of the penalty, it is the 
removal of the sin, humanity needs; the 
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animalism taken out, a new and higher 
nature made master and conqueror. It 
is life, not ease ; righteousness, not pearly 
gates and golden streets. If we be men 
and women, we do not so much care to be 
in heaven as to have heaven in us. 

To sum all up in a few words of re- 
statement: What nature, human instinct, 
divine revelation combine to teach seems 
to me to be this: Life is a struggle— 
struggle of the individual for himself, 
struggle of each noble individual for the 
man, the woman at his side; struggle of 
God for all of us. Life comes in this 
struggle only as some one is willing to 
give his life; and life can be given to the 
sinful only through pain and suffering. 
The cross of Christ is like a window 
through which the soul looking sees 
the eternal facts: the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, God the 
Father bearing the sins and sufferings of 
all his children on his heart through all 
ages, until he shall bear them away ; pour- 
ing out his life-blood through all the ages, 
until, pouring it into these poisoned veins 
of ours, he shall have cleansed them of 
their impurity, filled them with a new life- 
current, and made us worthy to be called 
children of God. As I have passed from 
that earlier, and, as it seems to me, 
cruder and more artificial conception, to 
this later, and, as it seems to me, pro- 
founder conception, the cross of Christ has 
come to mean not less but more; and as I 
stand before it and look up into the eyes of 
him who hangs upon it, I see in him not 
merely one who has borne scourging for my 
sake, but one who interprets the consum- 
mate fact of human life—suffering for 
others, in which I nowsee a prophecy of the 
awful yet splendid, divine fact of God’s in- 
finite suffering love. For in that cross the 
Crucified discloses the eternal love of the 
Father, and shows him the Life-giver to 
us, his children, through the giving of his 
own life for us and our salvation. 


Jesus could not have been the Saviour of men 
if he had been prosperous. Because the essen- 
tial need of man is not comfort but courage, not 
sensual delight but spiritual hunger, not escape 
from suffering but triumph over suffering, not 
the fullness of life in the flesh but the striving of 
life in the spirit. The world needed faith and 
hope and love, and these could be given only by 
one who should match fate with faith, trial with 
patience, hate with love.—Ammnis Ford Eastman. 





. In the Japanese Way 


By Mrs. E. W. Scripture 


HEN Winifred was five years 

old, she began to show curi- 

osity concerning letters. It was 
time to teach her reading and writing ; 
but how was it to be done? 

Alexander Graham Bell, the inventor 
of the telephone, had already suggested 
for deaf-mutes a method of teaching 
language by reading; Winifred’s father 
had already deduced from the principles 
of psychology a method of teaching writ- 
ing quite different from the usual method. 
When the two methods were combined, I 
found that we had hit upon just the way 
in which the little Japs and China-boys 
are taught. In fact, we taught Winifred 
to read and write in the Japanese way— 
just backwards from the usual American 
way. 

According to this method, two lines of 
teaching are carried on unitedly ; namely, 
(1) forming the ideas to be written; and 
(2) training the will to execute them. 

From the very start, life and interest 
were given to the cabalistic signs—known 
to grown-ups as “ words”—by hanging 
their names on various objects. Words 
like BED, DOOR, and WINDOW were 
made of large gummed letters, and the 
nursery had an eruption of labels that 
made it look like an apothecary’s shop. 

“No assimilation without creation ;” 
the child must write what it sees. Pencil 
and paper were first tried ; but this method 
is fatiguing, unhealthy, and, in general, 
unscientific. The Japanese brush is the 
idea] instrument. 

This brush is made with a bamboo 
handle about ten inches long. It is held 
in the natural way. ‘The writing—or, let 
us say, “brushing””—is done with ink. 
It is preferable to make the ink with a 
stone inkstand and a piece of carbon, in 
the regular Oriental way. A spoonful of 
water is placed on the inkstand, and a 
piece of stick-ink—the better kinds are 
called here “India ink ”’—is rubbed on 
the moist stone until a moderately dark 
solution is produced. 

The instruction began with drawing 
straight lines, but, as that soon became 


monotonous, Winifred proposed getting 
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the words that hung around the nursery 
and copying them. Very large, bold 
copies they were, oftentimes one word 
filling a whole sheet of paper ; but it was 
not long before the neatness of the printed 
letters was imitated. Rubens never felt 
a greater thrill of pleasure and pride at 
the completion of a painting than did 
Winifred when she had finished “ brush- 
ing” a word. 

The first words were removed from the 
nursery after three or four days, and then 
different objects were labeled in similar 
fashion. With this second lot the desire 
to learn the parts of words manifested 
itself; Winifred recognized the same let- 
ters in different words, and asked the 
names of the letters. When the second 
set of words was taken away, all the 
cards that had been used were mixed 
together and one at a time was given out 
to be placed on the object whose name 
it was. 

Other words than nouns were taught 
according to Bell’s conversation-method. 
Letters were written to Winifred, and 
really (or apparently) delivered by the 
postman. ‘Those words that were famil- 
iar or that were to be learned were printed 
very large, while the others were smaller. 
The letter was read to the child, and the 
large words were recognized or learned. 
Thus, verbs, pronouns, articles, etc., were 
taught in a manner corresponding to that 
for nouns. Her pleasure at seeing her 
name “ in print” on the envelope was as 
great as that of the usual citizen on find- 
ing his name in the newspaper. 

“ But,” somebody objects, “all this is 
only printing ; you have not yet begun to 
teach written letters.” There is really 
no difference between print and writing. 
The Japanese have six alphabets: a 
standard one, an ornamented one, and a 
Chinese one; that makes three, but by 
adding twists and tails to the letters they 
get special “women’s alphabets.” All 
these alphabets are fundamentally con- 
nected, and this connection is recognized 
in teaching. The English have sixty 
alphabets, all derived from the same 
fundamental forms ; you will find most of 
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Stories from the Dictionary 


them exhibited in the first newspaper 
you take up. Among the alphabets we 
have the “written letters.” These letters 
do not necessarily differ much from the 
fundamental forms; for ease in using the 
pen we write 4, D, Q, m, p, 7, instead of 
A, D, Q, m, p, F. 

The simple forms have been modified 
for school use by the addition of all 
sorts of flourishes, tails, and twists, until 
the child requires a special instruction of 
several years’ length to learn the “ written 
letters.” Of course, when he gets out of 
school he soon learns to overcome the 
“school-boy hand” that is so objection- 
able to business men and so trying to 
everybody else. In American schools the 
favorite alphabet for writing was until 
lately a system in which the quirks and 
quirls, the swings and swirls, are more 
prominent than the letter itself. ‘To illus- 


trate: ey 
and OF 


are not Chinese, but merely school-hand 
for D and S. 


Let us come down to common sense. 
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Let the children be taught to write simply 
and directly; do not waste their time, 
curve their spines, and ruin their eyes by 
forcing them to learn “a writing alpha- 
bet” stranger than Chinese. 

In learning to print, Winifred has 
learned to write; for writing is, I claim, 
merely printing made easy. ‘The various 
modifications and simplifications that 
bring the greater ease suggest themselves 
in the letters written to Winifred, and are 
copied and learned by her without the 
slightest effort. 

The chief merits of the Japanese way 
in teaching writing can be summed up as 
follows: the movements are free from the 
shoulder; the brush allows perfect play 
to all muscles of the arm; large move- 
ments are taught first; the letters are 
made in black ink on white paper. The 
American additions to this method involve 
the following principles: the writing begins 
with whole words whose meanings are 
understood; the written characters are 
treated as merely modifications of the 
printed ones. The truly successful method 
lies, I believe, in a combination of all 
these qualities. 


Stories from the Dictionary 
By Ann Maria Mitchell 


anything particularly interesting to 

be found in the pages of the dic- 
tionary. Yet they contain the history of 
a very ancient and honorable family, the 
family of words, which is probably as old 
as man himself. Would it be strange if 
descendants of such ancient lineage could 
tell us interesting tales of their adven- 
tures during all these centuries? Get 
your dictionaries, then, and let us see 
what we can discover. 

Every boy who has studied his geome- 
try knows what a “corollary” is. Few, 
however, ever associate a “corollary” 
with the crown of blue, white, pink, or 
ted petals in a flower, which we term its 
“corolla.” Yet the words are the same, 
and “corollary” once meant a chaplet of 
flowers, given as an additional prize or 
reward. It then came to mean an addi- 
tional truth or statement added to a 
Course of reasoning, adorning it as a 


‘NEW boys and girls think there is 


chaplet of flowers graces the head of the 
wearer. 

Turn now to the word “exchequer.” 
The king’s treasurer, in ancient times, 
kept his accounts on a table marked in 
squares like a_checker-board. The 
squares he used to assist him in his com- 
putations. Hence the treasury was known 
as the “exchequer,” and it is probable 
the name “check” was first given to an 
exchequer bill. 

In the Middle Ages there lived a 
learned monk named Duns Scotus. In 
those days people were fond of discuss- 
ing theological questions which would 
seem to us very ridiculous, such as, 
‘*How many angels can stand on the 
point of a cambric needle?” In all these 
discussions Duns Scotus took the lead, 
and was revered by the people as a man 
of great learning. A few years later 


people decided that all this theological 
quibbling was a silly waste of time, and 
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they ridiculed the same men whom they 
had a short time before so greatly ad- 
m‘red. Duns Scotus had been a leader, 
and now, when any one discussed sense- 
less questions, people would shake their 
heads and say, “Oh, he’s a Duns.” By 
this they would mean that he was a fol- 
lower of Duns Scotus. So the name of 
one of the most learned men of his time 
is used now only in an exactly opposite 
sense, in the word “ dunce.” 

When Christianity was introduced into 
Italy, it was accepted first by the dwellers 
in the cities, while the people of the vil- 
lages clung to their old religion. The 
Latin word meaning villagers is paganz, 
and so those who did not believe in 
Christianity became known as “ pagans.” 
In the same way, in England, those out- 
side the towns were called “ heath-men,” 
which became “heathen” at a later period. 

‘“‘ Politics” comes from folis, a city, 
which indicates that political interests 
were once confined to those who dwelt in 
the cities. 

‘** Ambitious ” is derived from two words 
meaning to goaround. Ifa person wished 
to secure a public position, he would go 
about the city soliciting votes. The more 
“ambitious” he was to secure the appoint- 
ment, the more he would go around in 
search of supporters. It was customary 
also for the aspirant for public office to 
array himself in white robes. Hence he 
was called a “ candidate,” from candidus, 
white. 

“Salary” comes from sa/, meaning 
salt. Perhaps that is why we describe 
a worthless fellow as “ not worth his salt.” 

“To canvass” meant originally to sift 
through canvas. “ Filter’? meant to pass 
through felt. 

“Tease” comes from teasel, a species 
of thistle once used for dressing wool. 
We all know what a prickly person a tease 
is. ‘“ Brusque” comes from broom, a 
prickly shrub. “Chagrin” is from sha- 
green, a hard, stiff leather, very irritating 
when worn next the skin. “To harass” 
was formerly to harrow. ‘ Exasperate”’ 
means to make rough, while “nag” and 
“onaw ” are the same words. 

“Try ” goes back to an old word mean- 
ing to thrash, that is, to separate the grain 
from the chaff. From this it came to 
mean to sift out the truth, to experiment, 
to attempt. 


The Outlook 


‘‘ Discuss” means to shake asunder— 
that is, to get at the truth by shaking off 
all falsehood. Spenser in the “ Faerie 
Queene ”’ writes : 


All regard of shame she had discust [z. ¢., 
shaken off]. 


“Rival” and “river” are both from 
the Latin word rivus, meaning stream. 
“ Rivals” were originally those who lived 
on the banks of the same stream, and 
who would both wish to secure the water- 
rights. 

“ Window ” in the old English writings 
is spelled “‘ windor.” From this spelling 
it is only a step to the form “ wind-door,” 
which at once suggests the origin of the 
word. Before the discovery of glass, win- 
dows were openings to admit air. 

“To distinguish” once meant to prick 
off, as with a pin or other pointed instru- 
ment, as candidates for honors in school 
have a mark put against their names to 
distinguish them. 

The strong and sturdy tree is often 
selected as the symbol of that which is 
firm and unchanging. The propriety of 
this comparison appealed to our ancestors, 
and they applied the same word to “ tree” 
and “truth.” The vine, however, is easily 
turned aside from its path, is weak and 
pliable, and from its Latin form, vé‘éis, 
we obtain our word “vice.” Similarly, 
“ wicked” and ‘“ wicker” are from the 
same. root. 

“Cancel,” “chancel,” and “chancellor,” 
all come from the Latin cance//i, meaning 
bars or grating. The chancel of a church 
is separated from the body of the church 
by a screen of brass or ironwork. A 
chancellor is railed off from the rest of the 
court. To cancel is to cross out with 
lines running in different directions re- 
sembling grating. 

“Canopy” is derived from a word 
meaning gnat, and was first applied to a 
curtain to keep out mosquitoes. 

“ Lunatic ’ comes from the Latin /una, 
the moon. Lunacy was once supposed to 
be caused by the evil effects of the moon- 
light. 

“Villain” had formerly no offensive 
meaning, but signified one attached to a 
villa or country-house. A “ blackguard” 
was also once a person who cared for the 
kitchen utensils, one of the lowest menials 
of the court. He received his name of 
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Books and Authors 


blackguard from the color of his charge 
and his own. 

The withdrawal of light and heat with 
the setting sun inspired the ancient races 
with terror. Our word “night” can be 
traced back to a very old Sanskrit word, 
meaning to perish. ‘ Night” was to the 
early races the death of the day. The 
“west,” where the sun vanished from 
their sight, they connected with the word 
“waste,” to indicate a barren land, a 
region of death. The “ east,” associated 
with the daily return of the sun, means 
bright and warm. 

Wax was once used to conceal defects 
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in articles offered for sale, ‘ Sincere” 
means without wax—that is, without any 
device or attempt to deceive. 

“ Calico” came originally from Calcutta ; 
‘‘ samboge,” from Gambodia ; “ millinery,” 
from Milan ; “ bayonet,” from Bayonne ; 
and “china,” from the country of the 
same name. 

Emerson tells us that “ words are fossil 
poetry.” They are also fossil history, and 
with these few examples to guide you, and 
with the aid of your dictionaries, you may 
easily pursue further by yourselves the 
study of this chapter from the story of the 
past. 


Books and Authors 


“Benjamin Jowett”! 


The late Master of Balliol, the editor of 
Plato, beloved of all scholars, Benjamin Jowett, 
was a man whose personality left a distinct 
impress on all who knew him. The writer re- 
members one occasion when Jowett was Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford, and in 
that capacity was called upon to introduce a dis- 
tinguished lecturer who was the first of his pro- 
fession to lecture before the University. The 
“foreigner” was Mr. (now Sir) Henry Irving, 
whose sonorous and well-rounded periods, con- 
trasted with the Vice-Chancellor’s characteristi- 
cally high voice, sounded like the clang of a cathe- 
dral bell after the chirp of some wood-bird. 
With his commanding forehead and his infantine 
smile, Jowett seemed a cherub indeed, but this 
was more than ever intensified to one who heard 
his pleasant falsetto voice. In the third edition 
of his readable “ Benjamin Jowett,” Mr. Tolle- 
mache says, in regard to the Master’s most salient 
feature, “The voice was the man.” It is at 
once felt to be so if we observe how inevitably 
his friends, when repeating his sayings, fall into 
Jowett’s peculiar accent. 

In this enlarged book, full of capital stories, 
Mr. Tollemache mentions the case of the sister of 
an undergraduate who was ill at Balliol. The 
sister went to stay with the Master, and received 
from him the utmost kindness and attention. 
When she was taking leave, she first hesitated, 
and then said that before parting she would ven. 
ture to ask a very particular favor. As she again 
hesitated, the Master grew uneasy and looked in- 
terrogative. At last out came the request, “ Will 
you marry me?” He paced up and down and 
blushed deeply as he replied, “That would not 


' Benjamin Jowett. By_the Hon. Lionel A. Tolle- 
rice Third Edition. Edward Arnold, New York. 


be good either for you or for me.” It was now 
the young lady’s turn to blush. “ Oh—oh—I 
meant to say, I am going to be married, and would 
you perform the service?” Poor girl! says Mr. 
Tollemache, she had been refused by Jowett 
without having proposed to him ! 

The great reason for the Master’s popularity is 
found in the combination of his independence and 
tact. This tact, and also Jowett’s peculiar irony, 
were never better illustfated than in an incident 
which showed the Master’s decorous reticence in 
the presence not merely of boys, but of young men. 
A distinguished traveler, who had spent some 
time in the East, dined with Jowett ; and a party 
of Oxonians, including some undergraduates, was 
asked to meet him. The Orientalized veteran, 
after the ladies had left the room, told some 
anecdotes about Eastern customs, the narration 
of which in the presence of young men was far 
from edifying. One anecdote, in particular, threat- 
ened to be more startling than its predecessors. 
There was a general wish to check the uncon- 
scious transgressor, but there was a no less gen- 
eral unwillingness to say anything which might 
hurt his feelings. At last, after giving the signal 
to rise from the table, Jowett said to him, “ Shall 
we continue the conversation when we have 
joined the ladies ?” 

We think of the Master first of all in his con- 
nection with literature. Of Scott’s novels his 
favorite was “ The Bride of Lammermoor”—a 
preference shared by Matthew Arnold and by 
Mr. Lowell. Mr. Tollemache says: “I heard 
him pass judgment on Browning. He came 
across a statement in the ‘Saturday Review’ 
that we had one poet of the first order, but that 
we had scarcely another who could be ranked 
even in the second class. He stopped, looked 
straight before him for a second, and then said, 
‘I think that Browning deserves a shady first.’” 
Jowett disliked Carlyle’s pessimism, but he 
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seems to have admired Carlyle’s “ Heroes,” with 
the exception of Goethe. Shortly after Carlyle’s 
death, reference was made to Proctor’s statement 
that it was not impossible that, about the year 
1897, a comet might strike the sun, and fora few 
days raise the sun’s temperature just so much as 
to cause the destruction of all animal life on the 
earth. ‘ How pleased,” said Jowett, “ would Mr. 
Carlyle have been to hear this if he had been 
alive !” 

Jowet.’s comments on the fact that history is 
but past politics were always worth hearing. He 
quite agreed with Dean Stanley in wishing that a 
monument to the Prince Imperial could have been 
put up in Westminster Abbey. That the heir of 
the great Napoleon should have died fighting on 
the English side was a piece of irony worthy of 
a Greek tragedy. Jowett thought that a memo- 
rial of so extraordinary a catastrophe would have 
an interest for posterity; and that in the great 
national collection of monuments—our petrified 
history, as Mr. Tollemache calls it—such a me- 
morial would not be out of place. The Master 
was distrustful of democracy, but he did not 
seem to be skeptical about progress However, 
he was not a consistent thinker. At one time 
Mr. Tollemache asked him about Lord John 
Russell’s statement that there was no reason why 
a nation should not remain great forever. “ This 
led to my asking Jowett whether he thought that 
the analogy of the decadence of the nations of 
antiquity obliged us to expect that modern nations 
will also decline. He answered that the analogy 
does not quite hold. The great industrial devel- 
opment of some modern nations places them on 
a different footing from the ancient nations, 
whose population consisted chiefly of slaves. . . . 
What did he think of the value of civilization and 
of its future? I will not again employ the 
metaphor of the rotating squirrel ; for that meta- 
phor, while it seems to express Jowett’s view of 
the course of metaphysical inquiry, does not fully 
express his view of the course of civilization. 
Goethe, we all know, said that civilization moves, 
not in a circle, but in a spiral. To complete this 
metaphor, let us suppose the spiral to be hori- 
zontal, like a corkscrew laid flat on a table. 
Human society, traveling along the line of sucha 
spiral, has its ups and downs, but is continually 
going forward in a definite direction. This 
metaphor, I think, fairly expresses Jowett’s 
view.” 

It is, however, in connection with philosophy 
that most of us have learned to know and love 
Jowett.} Of Socrates and Plato, we all know, he 
was a worshiper. The maintenance of Greek 
philosophy in the position which it has held in 
education seemed to him essential to a high stand- 
ard of university life. He regarded as super- 
ficial the view expressed in Macaulay’s Essay on 
Bacon that philosophy should be thrust aside to 
make way for science. He probably thought 
that if Macaulay had not felt such an airy disdain 
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for metaphysics he might have been saved from 
some of his metaphysical errors. Mill once 
coupled together Plato and Luther, alleging that 
each of those great men belonged to the class of 
intellectual reformers, who, having succeeded 
beyond all reasonable expectation, spend their 
old age in moderating the ardor of disciples who 
are eager to outrun their master. In this sense, 
says Mr. Tollemache, the remark may, with much 
truth, be applied to the Oxford Plato. 

Jowett rarely made a remark on religion which 
was not worth repeating. On one occasion Mr. 
Tollemache expressed regret that Catholicism 
seemed unable to shake off the belief in eternal 
punishment. Jowett replied that the Catholics 
have a safety-valve in their doctrine of purgatory. 
“T reminded him that, according to their belief, 
hell lies below purgatory, and that the poor 
wretches who are consigned to this nether region 
will not be suffered to rise via purgatory to heav- 
en. Enlightened Catholics, he rejoined, would 
reserve hell for a few very wicked people; all 
persons whom they, or we, care about would be 
started on the upward track.” As anexponent of 
religious education and discipline, the Master of 
Balliol was a unique figure. There is a story of 
a somewhat priggish youth who told Jowett that 
he could not convince himself of the existence of 
God: “I cannot see any signs of Him in nature, 
and when I look into my own heart I fail to find 
Him there.” Jowett replied: “ You must either 
find Him by to-morrow morning, or leave college.” 
There is much entertaining and instructive com- 
ment on the Master’s skepticism, but to his con- 
structive work in philosophy and religion Mr. 
Tollemache hardly does complete justice. We 
are glad, however, to see the insertion of this in- 
troduction to Jowett’s edition of the “ Phzdo:” 


Weare more certain of the existence of God than we 
are of the immortality of the soul, and are led by the 
belief in the one to a belief in the other... . Nor need 
we shrink from pressing the analogy one step further. 
We are more certain of our ideas of truth and right than 
we are of the existence of God, and are led on in the 
order of thought from one to the other. 

That was the Master’s creed—God, immortal- 
ity, duty—but he arranged them in the order of 
duty, God, immortality. 


‘“ Travel and Talk”! 


Mr. Iaweis is widely known as the author of 
“ Music and Morals.” He is a pronounced Broad 
Church Anglican clergyman, and a popular pastor 
of achurchin London. He visited this country as 
early as 1885. In fact, he has traveled and lec- 
tured over the round world. The notes of these 
travels, and letters and reminiscences of the peo- 
ple he has met, his impressions of this place and 
that, his queer and commonplace experiences, 





1 Travel and Talk: 1885-93-95. My Hundred 
Thousand Miles of Travel Through America, Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, Canada, New Zealand, Ceylon, and 


the Paradises of the Pacific. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis 
M.A. In two volumes, with two portraits. Dodd, Mead 
& Co.. New York. $5. 
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Books and Authors 


Mr. Haweis has put into a book of two volumes 
that he calls “ Travel and Talk,” and embellishes 
each of the two volumes with a portrait of him- 
self. Both pictures apparently represent the 
Rev. Mr. Haweis at the same time of life. The 
portraits, that is, the presence of the two, and the 
fact that the books Jooked a little like self-glorifi- 
cation, prejudiced the reviewer, but when the 
book was opened and read, prejudice melted 
away. Mr. Haweis’s talk is altogether irresisti- 
ble. His personality is engaging. He is mag- 
netic. Then he knew the people we know— 
Philips Brooks, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mr. Andrew Carnegie, the Rev. 
Dr. Heber Newton, Courtlandt Palmer, Walt 
Whitman, President Cleveland, and many others. 
The style is light and pleasing. In drawing a 
character he sketches it in two or three strokes. In 
short, whether in Chicago or in Ceylon, this vacon- 
teur of a parson is irresistible. The most deter- 
mined growler will yield to the fascination of his 
pages. Always frank—at times startlingly candid 
—but good-natured, the author is a cosmopolite. 
He can adapt himself to the Maori and the Bos- 
tonian. Only a little flaw here and there mars 
our enjoyment. Mr. Haweis has not taken pains 
to call some people by their right names. For 
example, he calls the Bishop of New York Henry 
Charles Potter. 


Books of the Week 


{The books mentioned under this head and under 
that of Books Received include all received by The 
Outlook during the week ending February 5. This 
weekly report of current literature will be supplemented 
by fuller reviews of the more important works.] 

RELIGIOUS AND THEOLOGICAL 

Studies in Acts; or, The New Testament Book 
of Beginnings, by W. J. Lhamon, M.A. (Christian 
Publishing Company, St. Louis), is a volume of 
sermons, interpretative, spiritual, and practical, 
based on the Book of Acts. The only critical 
work is in the introduction, and in notes and 
comments which occupy about one-quarter of the 
volume in supplemental pages. In our judgment, 
there is great advantage in such series of ser- 
mons as this volume, making the congregation 
acquainted with special books in their entirety, 
and so with the Bible as literature. The lay 
reader will find the volume interesting as giving a 
panoramic view of the beginnings of the Christian 
Church. 

The Story of the Chosen People (American Book 
Company, New York), by H. A. Guerber, the 
author of “ Myths of Greece and Rome,” is a 
capital little volume in which we find the story of 
the Hebrews told in the same objective manner 
as the story of the Greeks and Romans by the 
same author. This book is an especially valu- 
able one for young readers. "While the stories 
are derived from the Old Testament, they are 
told from a patently secular standpoint. They 
become no longer, for the time being, religiously 
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or doctrinally significant ; they are simply histor- 
ical stories. The author’s style is so simple that 
the youngest child will easily understand it —— 
Another book on the Old Testament is 7ke Em- 
pires of the Bible, by Mr. Alonzo Trevier Jones. 
(Review & Herald Publishing Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich.) This bulkier volume is not so 
much a history as a compilation. It covers the 
period from the Deluge to the Babylonian Cap- 
tivity. The author proposes a second volume 
which will cover the period from Nebuchadnez- 
zar to the fall of the Roman Empire. The 
author’s idea is to weave together in one con- 
nected story the history in the Bible and the an- 
cient inscriptions. 

Among the books of religious meditation which 
the Lenten season always brings to the light, none 
will be more widely read or more generally help- 
ful this year than the series of Lenten readings 
selected chiefly from the unpublished manuscripts 
of Bishop Brooks and published under the char- 
acteristic title Zhe More Abundant Life. It has 
been noted by many readers that “abundant” 
and “abundance” were key-words with Phillips 
Brooks—words which he constantly used, and 
which came in a certain way to be typical, not 
only of the view of life which he held, but also of 
the man. No other words more fitly characterize 
his rich and noble personality, as well as his rich 
and fertile intellect. This volume also contains 
well-chosen selections from religious verse. It 
is not only a book for the Lenten season, but for 
all seasons. (E. P. Dutton & Co., New York.) 
From the same publishers comes a smaller 
book, Zhe Daily Round for Lent, the character 
of which is indicated by the line quoted on the 
title-page, “ A Few Calm Words of Faith and 
Prayer.” 

The long list of church hymn-books has re- 
ceived a dignified addition in the new hymnal /z 
Excelsis, just published by the Century Com- 
pany. It is a distinct advance in quality of music 
and comprehensiveness of hymnology beyond the 
hymn-books previously published by the same 
house with such success. In appearance and 
character it follows somewhat the lines of the 
“Plymouth Hymnal,” but comprises a larger num- 
ber of hymns and tunes. It is to be welcomed 
as another sign that other denominations than 
the Episcopalian desire to have a trained musical 
and literary taste exercised in the preparation of 
congregational music. 

Faithful unto Death, a story of the missionary 
life in Madagascar of William and Lucy John- 
son, has been edited by Mr. P. Doncaster and 
published by Messrs. Headley Brothers, London. 
In this volume our knowledge of topography and 
ethnology has been increased, as well as our 
knowledge of religious endeavor. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Mr. Andrew Lang, like Sir Walter Scott and 
like all admirers of the romantic, has a strong senti- 
mental love for the Jacobites, and especially for 
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their idol, “Prince Charlie,” the Young Pre- 
tender. At the same time Mr. Lang, on the in- 
tellectual and moral side, has no illusions about 
Prince Charlie’s personal character, nor about 
Englard’s gain in the fall of the Stuarts. In 
Fickle the Spy he gives us an interesting study of 
an episode in the Young Pretender’s life about 
which there has been doubt and lack of knowl- 
edge. “Pickle” was the chief Glengarry (Ala- 
stair Ruadh Macdonnell), a Jacobite until after 
the ’45, then a spy in the Hanoverian interest. 
He was in the fullest confidence of the Stuarts, 
and his papers give clear light on their move- 
ments from 1750 to 1763—-a period when their 
cause was really hopeless, but when they con- 
tinued to make plot after plot, all promptly re- 
ported by “ Pickle” to the English Government. 
Mr. Lang treats his subject seriously and rather 
minutely. As a whole, the book is good reading, 
though at times one regrets that the author “ re- 
sisted the temptation to use Pickle as the villain 
of fiction.” (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) 

M. Charles Gavard’s “ Lettres et Notes” have 
now been translated and published in English 
under the title 4 Diplomat in London. (Henry 
Holt & Co., New York.) There is in them 
much interesting reading, and the book fairly 
teems with anecdotes. We are glad to note that 
there is an index. From 1871 to 1877 M. Gavard 
was a member of the French Embassy at London. 


NOVELS AND TALES 

We long ago recognized the remarkable knowl- 
edge of life in India possessed by Mrs. Flora A. 
Steel. Her many short stories and the novel 
called “ The Potter’s Thumb ” abundantly proved 
this. We are not surprised, therefore, to learn 
that her new novel, Ox the Face of the Waters, has 
at once attained wide popularity. The subject, 
the Indian Mutiny, is a fascinating gne in many 
ways ; the author’s study of the native character 
and of race and religious differences is unsur- 
passed. The fatal folly which led blundering 
officials to do that which must be taken as a deep 
insult by Mohammedans and Brahminists alike 
is keenly pointed out, as well as the military 
blundering which followed the first outbreak. 
The scene of the story is laid chiefly at and near 
Delhi, and the interest culminates in the siege 
and capture of the city. The novel is strong in 
its plot, in its characters, and in its grasp on a 
multiplicity of historical facts. It is, however, 
weak in one point: the style is curiously careless, 
clumsy, and sometimes obscure ; a thorough re- 
construction of sentences would often be a great 
improvement. (The Macmillan Company, New 
York.) 

No one can complain that Mr. Anthony Hope’s 
Phroso \acks plot. Indeed, it seems to us to have 
plot enough for two novels. Asa story of intrigue, 
excitement, scheming, and fighting, it is clever 
enough, but it lacks the finer touches of wit and 
originality that made “ The Prisoner of Zenda” 
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a book superior to most of the class just de- 
scribed. Of Mr. Hope’s books, “ The. Prisoner 
of Zenda,” parts of “The Heart of the Prin- 
cess Osra,” and “The Dolly Dialogues” seem 
to us to have certain qualities not at all promi- 
nent in such books as “Count Antonio” and 
“Phroso.” (F. A. Stokes Company, New York.) 

For the White Rose of Arno is a stirring and 
readable tale of the last campaign in England in 
behalf of the Stuarts. The author is Mr. Owen 
Rhoscomy], a Welshman we should presume, 
who has found in Wales some extremely interest- 
ing material of a semi-historical kind. In the 
preface he admits that he does not know why the 
phrase “the white rose of Arno” should have 
been a rallying-cry for the Jacobites. A curious 
though unimportant questionis involved. (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., New York.)——Maria Edge- 
worth’s Belinda, cleverly illustrated, has been 
added to the edition of Miss Edgeworth’s novels 
published by the Macmillan Company. 

Mary Lee Stark, the author of Zhe First Temp 
tation (Eaton & Mains, New York), has written the 
story of a poor boy who yielded to temptation, and 
made retribution. His victory led to his obtain- 
ing a situation, through which he won promotion. 

The attempt to put the history of any period 
or any movement in the form of fiction is a dan- 
gerous experiment, unless the hard facts are made 
to lend themselves to the needs of the story. 
Mrs. Marshall, in 4 Haunt of Ancient Peace (The 
Macmillan Company, New York), tells the story 
of Little Gidding, the community or settlement 
developed under Nicholas Ferrar, the friend of 
George Herbert and Dr. Donne, called the “ poet- 
preacher, the rector of Bemerton.” The trials of 
John Davenport, the Puritan, and his wife, who 
hated everything the Puritans loved, furnish the 
thread of fiction that winds itself through the 
book without holding its parts togetber. 


REFERENCE BOOKS 

The Werner Company of Chicago send us 
the first volume of a Mew American Supplement 
to the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” which latter 
work, as we understand it, this publishing firm 
continues to sell without the consent and against 
the wish of its original editors and publishers, 
who spent three or four millions of dollars in 
the preparation of the great work. In the fu- 
ture, under the present copyright law, such per- 
fectly legal appropriation of other people’s 
toil and expenditure without compensation will 
be impossible. The supplement now prepared 
by American editors aims to supply the recognized 
defects of the “ Britannica” as a general work of 
reference for American readers. Many of the 
contributors are specialists of reputation. Ameri- 
can biography, geography, and invention receive 
especial attention. Without doubt these supple- 
mentary volumeg, are of value also in bringing 
information down to a comparatively late date. 
A series of cross-references makes it easy to find 
in the main work many topics which are there 
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treated under a generic head, thus doing much 
to obviate the criticism often made that the 
“ Britannica ” is rather a series of treatises than a 
convenient reference-book. The illustrations are 
crude, and would much better have been omitted. 
——tThe same publishers send us a new and re- 
vised edition of Dr. James Baldwin’s Guide to 
Systematic Readings in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica. This is a work on which great labor was ex- 
pended. Dr. Baldwin’s idea is carried out thor- 
oughly and with high intelligence. As a single 
example, take the subject “Bankers and Bank- 
ing.” Under such heads as Money, Mints, Six- 
teen to One, Banks, Clearing-House, Exchange, 
United States Currency, Famous Bankers and 
Financiers (we note that Lyman J. Gage and 
Hetty Green are included) an extensive and class- 
ified course of reading in the Encyclopedia and 
its Supplement is laid down. 


EDUCATIONAL 

Composition-Rhetoric, by Professors Fred New- 
ton Scott and Joseph Villiers Denney (Allyn & 
Bacon, Boston), is a text-book which provides 
for a closer union between secondary composition 
and secondary rhetoric, for a more systematic 
method of instruction in paragraph-writing, and, 
above all, which indicates that a composition is 
not a dead form, but the living product of an 
active, creative mind. 

The University of the State of New York has 
published its third Annual Report of the Exam- 
ination Department. Some years ago this large 
department was separated from the general ad- 
ministrative work, and the great growth in the 
various examinations under the control of the 
Regents has been clearly marked. The report has 
especial importance on account of the increased 
interest in professional and technical examina- 
tions. Whereas a few years ago a score or more 
of candidates assembled in a small room in the 
metropolis, there are now from 1,000 to 1,500 
candidates in a single week. The director of the 
department, Mr. James Russell Parsons, Jr., tells 
us that, though the use of academic papers is 
entirely optional, yet it is growing steadily, and 
schools even in ‘small villages throughout the 
State are seeking to obtain admission to the uni- 
versity in order to share this privilege. Many 
States, which have not yet followed the example 
of New York, are considering the advisability of 
adopting New York’s preliminary examinations 
for admission to the study of law, medicine, vet- 
erinary medicine, and dentistry. 

In Rich and Poor Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet has 
made a valuable contribution to a group of books 
which might be classed as educational-philan- 
thropic. (The Macmillan Company, New York.) 
Miss Jane Addams and her co-workers of Hull 
House, Chicago, led the way in “Hull House 
Maps and Papers.” Mrs. Bosanquet has taken 
one of the seven parishes that constitute East 
London as her subject. She presents the history 
of the locality, the forces that brought about the 
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gradual changes until it became a part of East 
London; the public charities of this parish 
the method and the results of their distribution ; 
the people of the parish, their standards of life 
and their home surroundings; the women of the 
parish, both the dark and the bright side. The 
book is a close, discriminating, sympathetic study 
written, not to prove the scientific accuracy of 
the writer’s views on sociological questions, but 
to help the student and the worker among the 
self-respecting as well as the suffering poor to 
understand the life they have not lived. The 
locality described is English, but the people 
present the same problems of humanity, both in 
the helped and the helpers, that we have. The 
writer states the foundation of her theories in 
the preface: “I maintain that if you can make 
man or woman more honest, sober, and efficient 


. than before, he will not only be more likely to find 


an opportunity of rendering service to the commu- 
nity (2. ¢., to find work), but will also, by his higher 
range of wants, increase the opportunities of other 
people (i. ¢., increase the amount of remunerative 
employment).” The book is hopeful in tone. 


NEW EDITIONS 

To the Athenzeum Press Series has been added 
Carlyle’s Sarter Resartus, edited by Professor 
Archibald MacMechan. The introduction is an 
exceptionally valuable piece of work, extending 
as it does over seventy pages, and containing a 
very intelligent and careful study of the sources, 
the character, and the significance of “Sartor 
Resartus.” (Ginn & Co., Boston.)—— The Last 
Essays of Elia, by Charles Lamb, fitly find their 
place in the Temple Classics. (The Macmillan 
Company, New York.) Kate Milner Rabb’s 
National Epics contains brief descriptions of, with 
characteristic selections from, all the great epics, 
beginning with the Hindu “ Ramayana” and 
ending with “Paradise Regained.” Between 
these two chronological extremes one finds the 
“Tliad,” the “Odyssey,” the “Kalevala,” the 
« #Eneid,” the “Beowulf,” the “ Nibelungen 
Lied,” the “ Song of Roland,” the Persian “ Epic 
of Kings,” the Story of the “Cid,” the “ Divine 
Comedy,” “ Orlando Furioso,” the “ Luciad,” and 
“ Jerusalem Delivered.” The editor’s method in 
this volume is to present a very brief description 
of the epic which she is treating, with a bibliog- 
raphy and criticism upon it, an account of stand- 
ard translations, together with the story of the 
epic, concluding with appropriate selections. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago.) 


MISCELLANEOUS 





The bound volume of Garden and Forest for 
1896 embodies a great mass of valuable and read- 
able information on the subjects indicated by the 
periodical’s title. While Americans do not, as a 
rule, take an interest in gardening such as is felt 
by the average wealthy Englishman, they are 
slowly awakening to the esthetic possibilities of 

floriculture, as well as to the practical necessity 
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of a more enlightened conservation of our forests ; 
and in promoting this educative work “ Garden 
and Forest” ranks with the higher grade of 
foreign periodicals devoted to the same objects, 
while cultivating a more popular spirit. (Garden 
and Forest Publishing Company, New York.) 

As time goes on, there seems to be no lack of 
interest in hypnotism, automatism, and related 
phenomena. It is to be supposed, therefore, that 
Dr. Osgood Mason’s Telepathy and the Sublim- 
inal Self (Henry Holt & Co., New York) will 
have many readers. Certainly we want to know 
whether thought-transference is a fact or a 
delusion. Dr. Mason states his problems fairly, 
and the book is a not inconsiderable contribu- 
tion to psychical research. 


Literary Notes 


—Mrs. Wiggin’s “ Marm Lisa ” has hada great 
success. It is already in its eighteenth thousand, 
and bids fair to rival the author’s other books in 
popularity. 

—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce the 
second edition of “The Bible as Literature ;” 
most of the chapters of this book originally 
appeared in The Outlook. 

—Dr. Watson’s (“ Ian Maclaren’s ”) stories are 
now being translated into French, and it will be 
interesting to see how they look in that garb. 
Some of the tales are to be printed in the “ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.” 

—Mr. John Kendrick Bangs has wnitten a 
sequel to his “ House-Boat on the Styx.” The 
new story is called “The Pursuit of the House- 
Boat.” It is illustrated by Mr. Peter Newell, and 
is being published in “ Harper’s Weekly.” 

—The series of articles on “ The Prophets of 
the Christian Faith” which attracted so much 
attention as they appeared in The Outlook during 
1895 have not only been published in book form 
with the same title by the Macmillan Company, 
in this country, but have now appeared in Eng- 
land, by arrangement with The Outlook, in a hand- 
some volume issued by Messrs. James Clarke & 
Co, of London. 

—M. Ferdinand Brunetiére, who is about 
coming to America to deliver the Lawrence Turn- 
bull lectures on poetry at the Johns Hopkins 
University, is to be accompanied on his trip not 
only by Madame Brunetiére, but also by Madame 
Blanc, better known as “Thérése Bentzon.” 
M. Brunetiére has just published an introduction 
to the French translation of Mr. Balfour's “ Foun- 
dations of Belief.” 

—During the visit to Paris of the Czar and Czar- 
ina of Russia, M. de ITérédia wrote some eulogis- 
tic versesin theirhonor. Their Russian majesties 
were highly pleased, and said so. Acting on 
this, M. de Hérédia recently sent a collection of 
his books of poems to St. Petersburg, but it was 
promptly stopped at the frontier, and the surprised 
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poet received it again marked, “ To be returned ; 
prohibited.” It is expected that the act of the 
censor at the Russian frontier will be corrected 
by his superiors. Meanwhile people are saying 
that it is possible to be more royalist than the king. 


—The first of a new series of annual vo'umes 
on politics is now being published in England. 
The department called “General Retrospect of 
the Year” is written by Mr. H. D. Traill, a 
Conservative, Mr. H. W. Massingham. a Liberal 
(and the editor of the London “ Daily Chron- 
icle”),and Mr. George Bernard Shaw, a Socialist. 
Other sections will be “ Foreign Politics,” by Mr. 
G. W. Steevens, “ The Navy,” by Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, “ The Army,” by Captain F. N. Maude, 
and “ London,” by Mr. Robert Donald (the editor 
of “ London”). Americans will take a peculiar 
interest in the first volume of this annual, since 
the department called “ The United States” is 
written by Dr. Albert Shaw, the editor of the 
American “ Review of Reviews.” 


Books Received 


For week ending February 5 


ALLYN & pange BOSTON 
Scott, Fred. W., and . Denney. Composition- 
Rhetoric. $i. 
AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Cnee. H. A. The Story of the Chosen People. 
cts. 
THE CENTURY CO., NEW Y 
In ana (Hymns with Tunes for Christian Wor- 
ship. 
CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING CO., ST. LOUIS 
Lhamon, = J.sN {.A. Studies in Acts. 
DUTTON & CO., NEW YO 
Brooks, Rt. ‘tae. ae D.D: stn? eng Abundant 
wife. (Lenten Keadings.) 
The Daily p reneie for Lent. 50 eg 
EATON & MAINS, NEW YORK 
Stark, Mary Lee. The First Temptation. 
THE GARDEN & FOREST PUBLISHING CO., 
NEW YORK 
Garden and Forest. Vol. IX. oe & to December, 
1896. Conducted by Charles 5S. Sargent. 
Carlyle, Thomas. 


GINN & CO., BOSTON 
Sartor Resartus. Edited by Archi- 
bald MacMechan. 
HEADLEY BROS., LONDON, ENGLAND 
Faithful unto Death. (Story of Life of Wilham and 
Lucy S. Johnson.) Edited by P. Doncaster. 3s.6d. 
Gavard, Charles. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., NEW YORK 
1871-1877. 
Translated. $1.25. 


A ‘Diplomat in London. 
a % A aoe M.D. Telepathy and Subliminal 
elf 
HF 3MANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK 
a” Andrew. Pickle the Spy; or, The Incognito of 
rince Charles. $5. 
Rhcsoeny®, Owen. For the White Rose of Arno.. 
THE MACMILLAN CO., NEW YORK 
Pessnauet, Mrs. Bernard. Richand Poor. $1.50. 
Lamb, Charles. The Last Essays of Elia. 50 cts. 
Marshall, Emma. A Haunt of Ancient Peace. $1.50. 
Edgeworth, Maria. Belinda. $1.50. 
Steel, Flora Annie. On the Face of the Waters: A 
Tale of ~ Mutiny. $1.50. 
C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO 
Rabb, Kate. Milner. National Epics. $1.50. 
REVIEW & HERALD PUBLISHING CO., BATTLE 
CREEK, MICH. 
Jones, Alonzo Trévier. The Empires of the Bible. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Hope, Anthony. Phroso. $1.50. 
THE WERNER CO., NEW YORK 
enSbakted by Britannica, New American Su 
dited by D. O. Kellogg, D.D. In Five 


ol. I. 
Baldwin, James, Ph.D. A Guide to Systematic Read- 
ings in the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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The Religious World 


Rev. William Kincaid, D.D. 


The Congregational Home Missionary Society, 
as well as the churches at large, has suffered a 
severe loss in the death of Dr. Kincaid, who for 
many years had been one of the Secretaries of 
the Society mentioned. His career of service had 
heen an honorable and useful one. He was a 
graduate of Oberlin College, held pastorates at 
Rushville, Oswego, and Spencerport, N. Y., in 
Oberlin, Ohio, where for many years he was 
pastor of the Second Church, and in Kansas. 
For three or four years he was District Secretary 
of the American Board in New York. His train- 
ing and rare executive ability especially fitted him 
for the service to which he was called in connection 
with Home Missions, and few men in recent years 
have performed a better service in that cause. 
Dr. Kincaid was one of the most stalwart men, 
physically, who ever entered the doors of the 
Bible House in New York, but an insidious dis- 
ease did its work, and in the prime of his splendid 
manhood he has been taken away. As a pastor 
and an executive officer, and still more in his 
home and the society of his friends, he was 
esteemed and honored as a gracious and genial 
gentleman, an earnest preacher, and a warm- 
hearted and loyal friend. His sickness was long- 
continued and painful, but his faith was serene 
and beautiful. The funeral services were held on 
Monday afternoon, February 15, in the Clinton 
Avenue Congregational Church in Brooklyn, of 
which he was a member. 


Is Accuracy Worth While? 


In a spirit which we do not wish to characterize, 
the “ Interior,” of Chicago, has commented on 
articles publish@ag by the senior editor of this 
paper. How a man of so much insight as the 
editor of the “ Interior” can find in these articles 
all that he imagines he finds is a mystery. But 
we pass that question to ask whether accuracy in 
Statement is ever of any importance. In the 
“Interior ” of February 4 we read the following: 
“The Congregational Ministers’ Meeting in New 
York City, when its members received their copies 
of the ‘Interior,’ at once took action, and by a 
nearly unanimous vote repudiated the teachings 
of Dr. Abbott.” Let us analyze this statement. 
The Congregational ministers of New York never 
took action concerning the teachings of Dr. 
Abbott. The subject was never mentioned in 
the Ministers’ Meeting of that city. The action 
to which we suppose the editor refers was that 
taken at a meeting held in Brooklyn of an asso- 
ciation of Congregational ministers—an associa- 
tion which does not include all the Congrega- 
tional pastors of the two cities of New York and 
Brooklyn. The meeting was not a full one, and 
there were a number of votes cast in the nega- 


tive. Moreover, the action was not based on any- 
thing which appeared in the “ Interior,” but on a 
garbled and false report which appeared in a 
local daily paper, and concerned, not the articles 
in The Oatlook on “ The Theology of an Evolu- 
tionist,” but a series of sermons which Dr. Abbott 
has been preaching in Plymouth pulpit on Bib- 
lical Criticism. When the facts came out, one 
of those ministers, Dr. Behrends, without retract- 
ing his dissent from some of Dr. A bbott’s opin- 
ions, wrote, in a manly way, an apology, which 
was printed in a Brooklyn paper. When the 
statement in the “Interior” is analyzed, how 
much truth does it contain? Weare accustomed 
to such inaccuracies in secular papers in political 
campaigns, but are they altogether worthy of a 
Christian newspaper ? 


Mr. Moody’s Birthday 


On February 6 Mr. Dwight L. Moody reached 
the age of sixty. When his work as an evangel- 
ist is considered, and the many years in which he 
has been prominently before the public are re- 
membered, it will probably surprise many to be 
told that he is but sixty years of age. The birth- 
day was passed by the evangelist quietly at his 
home in Northfield. It had long been the desire 
of his friends to celebrate this anniversary with 
some substantial present which should express 
their appreciation of the man and his work. An 
attempt was made to secure funds for the build- 
ing of a chapel at Mount Hermon. Dr. F. B. 
Meyer undertook to raise a subscription in Great 
Britain, while other friends undertook the same 
task in this country. $30,000 was secured, of which 
$13,000 was raised in Great Britain. It is also 
hoped that the debt of $10,000 upon the audi- 
torium erected at Northfield three years ago may 
be raised during the present year. Few men 
bind others to them with bonds so strong as Mr. 
Moody. His very honesty and earnestness con- 
tribute to his power. Such brusqueness in others 
might 1epel; in him it attracts. His work has 
been immense, not only as an evangelist, but as 
the founder of great schools, and as a promoter 
of works of practical philanthropy. His friends 
have done well thus to honor him. He has well 
served his generation. No man in the English- 
speaking world attracts larger audiences. May 
his bow abide in strength for yet many years! 
Those who often differ with him congratulate him 
on this anniversary as heartily as those who are 
nearer to him. Such men are alltoo few. They 
prove that inspiration did not belong alone to the 
past, but that it is a vital fact in our days. 


The Broadway Tabernacle 
Although it has been long without a pastor, 
the Year-Book of the Broadway Tabernacle, 
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which has just been issued, shows that that 
church is in a vigorous and prosperous condition. 
It suffers, as all churches do suffer, in the absence 
of a regular ministry, but it 1s fortunate in having 
as its assistant pastor a man of rare tact and fit- 
ness for the position. The rolls of the church 
have been carefully pruned, and the present 
membership is about seven hundred and fifty. 
A large number of members followed Dr. Stim- 
son in the formation of the Manhattan Church. 
Bethany Church, which is a branch of the Taber- 
nacle, situated in Tenth Avenue, is one of the 
most efficient of what may be called mission 
churches. The Tabernacle has been greatly be- 
reaved during the past year in the death of Mr. 
Austin Abbott, who was long one of its most 
honored deacons, and whose death is appropri- 
ately recognized by resolutions recorded in the 
book. The benevolent contributions of the year 
amounted to over $26,000. The Year-Book con- 
tains reports of the Society for Women’s Work, 
of the Sunday-school, the Chinese Sunday- 
schools, of the Bethany Church, and numerous 
other organizations. It also contains a paper 
read by Dr. Stimson before his resignation, his 
letter of resignation, and the paper adopted by 
the trustees and deacons in reply. Although a 
down-town church, the location of the Tabernacle 
is peculiarly central. If its record is so favorable 
under the circumstances of the past year, there 
need be no discouragement on the part of those 
connected. with its management as they face the 
future. It ought to be, as it has been in the past, 
the most distinctly representative of the Congre- 
gational churches in the country. Its history is 
an inspiration, and its future, we believe, will 
still be worthy of its noble past. 


The Policy of Union Seminary 

At a meeting of the Directors of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary held on Tuesday, February 9, 
Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall was unanimously 
elected to succeed Dr. Thomas S. Hastings as 
President of that institution. After the election 
of Dr. Hall Dr. Hastings referred to the policy 
of the Seminary in the past and in the future. In 
the course of his remarks he spoke as follows : 

If those who oppose us think that they are going to 
gain anything against the independent feeling of this 
Seminary by the selection of Dr. Hall, they will be mis- 
taken. Dr. Hall has been with me all through these 
years of conflict and trial, and I know that he has stood 
like arock. If there is anything that I hate, it isa cow- 
ard, especially an ecclesiastical coward. I like to see 
men take a manly stand, and I think that people will 
see that I have been nothing to what Dr. Hall will be in 
facing all enemies, whether it be a session, presbytery, 
or even a General Assembly. The Church will find that 
we are all right. They have got to keep their hands off, 
however. Union Theological Seminary means to govern 
itself in spite of any presbytery or General Assembly.” 
In reply, Dr. Hall said that he could say Amen 
to all that Dr. Hastings had said. He affirmed 
that he should not undertake his office in any 
belligerent spirit toward any individual or any 
body of individuals, and that{the policy of the 
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institution would be a peace-loving and peace- 
seeking one. He said: “ We do not attack or 
disparage other persons reaching conclusions 
different from our own in matters of doctrine or 
life; but what we shall welcome is a similar 
manifestation of Christian courtesy on the part 
of brethren in the Church everywhere.” 


Dr. Meyer’s Meetings 


The Outlook has already welcomed Dr. Meyer, 
and given to its readers some account of his 
work on the other side. The meetings which he 
is holding in New York and Boston have been 
thronged. Carnegie Hall has been packed to its 
utmost capacity by interested crowds who have 
hung upon the words of the English preacher. 
He is unquestionably a man of great power. He 
has not the versatility of Mr. Spurgeon, but at times 
is perhaps quite as impressive. Mr. Spurgeon’s 
sermons were illuminated by a sometimes splen- 
did imagination, and not seldom made bright with 
the play of a really brilliant wit. Dr. Meyer is 
more solemn, although always sweet, spiritual, 
and profoundly in earnest. His work in New 
York has made a deep impression, and will be 
long remembered. 


A Discussion in Chicago 

Some time since the Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss 
D.D., of the Chicago Theological Seminary, 
made reference to certain of the prophecies of 
Isaiah, questioning their Messianic character. 
He was instantly and vigorously called to ac- 
count by the editor of the “Interior.” This led 
to a discussion in the columns of that paper be- 
tween the editor and Professor Curtiss. The 
position of Professor Curtiss was that of a con- 
servative Higher Critic; that of the editor, of a 
plain man who studies his English Bible and 
draws his conclusions from it. The discussion 
ran through several issues of thé paper, and was 
conducted with rare courtesy on both sides. 
Such controversies usually end where they begin, 
and this was no exception. And yet it was not 
without value. Professor Curtiss is a man whom 
every one recognizes as in the forefront of mod- 
ern scholars; a man who is also constantly en- 
gaged in earnest and extended efforts for the 
improvement of the moral and religious condition 
of the city in which he lives. With great clear- 
ness and power he stated the view of modern 
scholarship in regard to the questions at issue in 
the discussion of the Old Testament, and espe- 
cially the Messianic prophecies. He claimed 
and proved that the best friends of Biblical 
scholarship are those who approach it in a rever- 
ent spirit, and do not blink the difficulties which 
are presented. He denied that he and those 
who think with him eliminate the supernatural, 
and insisted that scholarship has made a firmer 
foundation for the faith of all thinking Christians 
than they had before possessed. Professor Cur- 
tiss has performed many eminent services for 
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Christian truth, but has written nothing better 
than these articles in the “Interior,” which 
clearly, forcibly, and convincingly justify the 
position of the reverent yet conservative scholars 
of our time, who by the path of criticism are 
finding a way for themselves and for others to a 
more intelligent and inspiring faith in the Old 
Testament Scriptures. 


Mr. Moody’s Need 

Mr. Moody’s seminary at East Northfield needs 
no commendation. It has all it desires. What 
it needs is sustentation. The sum paid by each 
pupil for tuition and board is $100 yearly. To 
cover cost another $100 is required. Three hun- 
dred and sixty-one pupils are enrolled this term. 
The shortage to be made up is therefore large. 
“ Hard times ” render it at present unusually diffi- 
cult to make this up. Mr. Moody has appealed 
to us to second his efforts for this, and we cor- 
dially respond. Five dollars constitutes the donor 
a Sustaining Member for one year. Such contri- 
butions may be sent direct to Mr. D. L. Moody, 
Kast Northfield, Mass. The pupils there are 
young women, who, but for Mr. Moody’s endeav- 
ors, would lack the means for a Christian educa- 
tion. Among the latest who have become his 
beneficiaries is an Armenian refugee, of whom we 
personally know. A teacher in the Girls’ Col- 
lege sustained in Constantinople by Americans, 
she was offered asylum in the College during the 
massacre lastsummer. This shedeclined, saying, 
“If my people perish, I will die with them; if 
they live, I will live with them.” Six days and 
nights she awaited, sleepless, the threatened 
butchery. At last, with her relatives, she escaped 
to a British ship, abandoning their house and all 
its contents. Haying been aided to America, 
she is studying at Northfield in the hope of a 
return in a safer time to teach her countrywomen. 
From Northfield some three hundred missionaries, 
evangelists, and teachers have already gone forth. 
We commend this as one of the worthiest char- 
ities known to us. 


The New Porch at Trinity Church, Boston 

Perhaps the most elaborate piece of outside 
ecclesiastical carving in the country is the new 
porch now being executed at Trinity Church, 
Boston. The decorations are illustrative of the 
chief characters in Jewish and Christian history. 
The first of the large stones represents Abraham, 
who goes forth from his own country to found the 
people of Israel. The second represents Moses, 
who consolidates the people into a nation. The 
third represents Isaiah, who prophesies the com- 
ing of the Kingdom of Christ. Then follow the 
four Evangelists. The eighth figure represents 
St. Paul, the ninth St. Augustine of Canterbury, 
and the subject for the tenth is still to be chosen. 
On either side of the central arch the mother of 
our Lord, Saints Elizabeth and Anne, Mary, 
Martha, and Mary Magdelene, are to be repre- 
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sented. The frieze will tell the story of the chief 
events connected with the lives of the persons 
chosen as subjects for the large stones. For in- 
stance, between the figures of Abraham and 
Moses will be carved pictures of the patriarch 
going out from his native country, of the passage 
of the Red Sea, and of the giving of the Law. 
The story of our Lord is to be described as 
follows: The first group includes the Nativity 
and the visit of the Magi; the ‘second group, 
Christ in the Temple with the doctors; the third 
group, the Baptism of Christ and the Sermon on 
the Mount; the fourth group, the Prodigal Son 
and the healing of Blind Bartimeus; the fifth 
group, the Last Supper; the sixth group, the 
Crucifixion and the Appearance of Jesus to his 
Disciples. 


Disciple and Congregational Conference 


On Monday, February 8, an all-day Conference 
of the Congregational and Disciple preachers of 
St. Louis was held at the Central Christian 
Church in that city. It was a meeting of unusual 
significance, and was held for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their agreements and disagreements in a 
frank and friendly spirit. Such a spectacle is 
one of the hopeful signs of the times, and is, we 
trust, but the beginning of a broader and stronger 
fraternity between these two important religious 
bodies. The forenoon was occupied chiefly in 
hearing two able papers, one by the Rev. Dr. 
Burnham, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, on Congregational Church Government ; 
the other was read by Dr. J. H. Garrison, editor 
of the “ Christian Evangelist,” on the Origin and 
History of the Disciples of Christ. Dr. Burn- 
ham’s paper gave an epitome of the history of 
that great struggle for religious liberty which 
began with the preaching of John Wickliff and 
resulted in Puritanism as it appeared on New 
England soil. He also traced the development 
of the Congregational form of government in the 
New World, and pointed out the marvelous edu- 
cational and missionary interest developed under 
this tree of religious liberty in a congenial clime. 


* It was a paper of fine ability and sweet spirit. 


Dr. Garrison’s paper was perhaps as complete 
and concise a statement of who the Disciples are, 
what they believe, and the purposes for which 
they labor, as has yet been made. It was 
strongly doctrinal, while the first was chiefly his- 
torical. The afternoon session was devotéll to a 
free and full discussion of the two papers, ‘in 
which many preachers took part. Mr. W. W. 
Hopkins, one of those taking part in the discus- 
sion, commenting on the Conference, said: 
“The development of the fact that the two 
bodies are in a certain strong and similar way 
American institutions, each imbued alike with 
the spirit of liberty, and each grounded on the 
Bible as a rule of faith and practice, and under 
Christ as the true head of the Church, made all 
present feel that we were much nearer akin 
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than we knew, and that henceforth we could 
better reciprocate each other's wants and rejoice 
in each other’s successes.” So profitable, in- 
deed, was this session that the committee was in- 
structed to provide for a similar meeting in the 
near future. The belief and hope that the Dis- 
ciples and Congregationalists would one day 
unite was frequently and strongly expressed. 


Notes 

It is proposed to open a mountain retreat for health 
and rest in the North Carolina mountains not far from 
Asheville. A large tract of land has been secured ina 
beautiful and healthful locality. A resort modeled 
something after Ocean Grove will be laid out. Religious 
and educational assemblies will be held there from time 
to time. Its projectors have great faith in the success of 
their enterprise. 

The Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church of New 
York, the Rev. C. L. Thompson, D.D., pastor, has voted 
to sell its present edifice at Madison Avenue and Fifty- 
third Street and move further up town. This church, 
which is one of the finest in New York, was built during 
the pastorate of the Rev. Charles S. Robinson, D.D., 
and, we believe, largely by his generosity. It was 
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reported at the time that Dr. Robinson gave not far 
from $75,000 toward the enterprise. 


The Rutgers Presbyterian Church in New York has 
voted to call the Rev. Samuel McComb, late of Belfast, 
Ireland. Mr. McComb 1s about thirty-five years of age, 
and is represented as having had a brilliant career as a 
student in the universities where he studied in Ireland. 
Dr. Booth expresses his confidence that he will not be 
long in adjusting himself to the conditions of American 
life. 


Berea College is rapidly taking possession of the hearts 
of the peopie of Kentucky and surrounding States. The 
number of students from the North is steadily increasing. 
Last summer a “ university extension ” work was done 
among the people of the mountains, in the way of lec- 
tures upon the duties of school trustees, settlement of 
quarrels without bloodshed, etc. One result has been a 
large influx of students from the mountains, mostly 
young people who have just taught five-months summer 
schools. (There are no winter schools in the moun 
tains.) One boy came on foot a hundred and twenty- 
five miles! To provide for this sudden increase of 
students it has been necessary to erect a cheap new 
dormitory for young men, on the English plan, with 
large common sleeping-room. Professor Greenough, of 
Westfield, Mass., is teaching some of the extra classes 
in the Normal Department. 


Correspondence 


_What is Orthodoxy ? 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

The two references in this week’s Outlook 
(pages 514 and’488) to a motion, made by me, in 
the Presbytery of Brooklyn last week, calling in 
question the teaching of two books by Dr. Charles 
Cuthbert Hall, constrain me to ask the courtesy 
of your columns in order to suggest to you and 
your readers the following considerations : 

1. The Westminster Standards constitute the 
standard by which, in the Presbyterian Church, 
every minister’s public teaching is to be judged. 
The Confession of Faith is not, indeed, held by 
us to be inerrant, and on a par, therefore, with 
inspired Scripture, but is “ received and adopted ” 
by every minister at his ordination “as contain- 
ing the system of doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” While strictly subordinate to the 
Scriptures, therefore, it expresses what, according 
to Presbyterian conceptions, these Scriptures do 
principally teach. Any man, or any book, con- 
forming to that standard is orthodox, in the 
proper sense of the term. ‘Want of conformity 
to this type and norm of doctrine is heterodoxy— 
which may thus be greater or less in degree. We 
recognize fully the right of other Churches to 
apply a different standard, judged by which we 
ourselves may be more or less uncrthodox; and, 
still further, that there is a broader standard by 
which one might be an orthodox Protestant (as 
distinguished from Roman Catholic orthodoxy), 
yet not be “sound” by the Westminster Stand- 
ards. 

2. Every minister is further bound by solemn 
ordination engagements zealously to maintain the 
purity and peace of the Church. This has been 


commonly understood to include, zzter alia, 
bringing to the attention of the Presbytery, in a 
proper manner and spirit, any teaching by any 
minister which seriously opposes or undermines 
“the system of* doctrine taught in the Holy 
Scriptures.” 

The Presbytery is given power “to judge min- 
isters,’ and, as well, “to condemn erroneous 
opinions, which injure the purity or peace of the 
Church,” and cannot, without abdicating its own 
functions, ignore continuous attempts to spread 
teachings which it judges to be false. It appears 
to me, therefore, somewhat unjust for your edito- 
rial to stigmatize me as a “ self-appointed defender 
of the faith.” Every Presbyterian minister is, 
ipso facto,a sworn defender of the faith, as thus 
defined. 

3. In the light of these principles, and after 
first privately calling the attemiion of Dr. Hall to 
the matters objected to, I called the attention of 
the Presbytery to the two books, especially the 
first, “ Does God Send Trouble ?” not calling him 
a “heretic ” or alleging that he taught “heresy,” 
or even that he was unorthodox, but avoiding all 
epithets, and alleging that his books appeared to 
me, while excellent in many ways, and filled with 
the earnest and devout spirit for which he is 
known, still to contain much that is clearly at 
variance (1) with the Confession of Faith, and (2) 
with the Holy Scriptures ; especially presenting 
a view of God’s Providence wholly unscriptural 
and un-Confessional. To this I may now add 


that Dr. Hall’s view of God’s relation to our 
troubles is as clearly opposed to the common and 
general belief and hope, held and cherished by 
the great mass of believing people in all ages, so 
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that it could not be called “ orthodox,” judged 
by the broadest standard—. ¢., the consensus of 
universal Christendom—any more than by the 
Westminster Standards. The proof of this can 
be gained only from a candid and thorough ex- 
amination of these works, which I cannot attempt 
now. Perhaps I may refer you to your own edi- 
torial in The Outlook of June 12, 1894 (on the 
first book), in which you say that “a theological 
theory underlies these sermons, and is indeed 
pretty clearly stated in them,” with which “we 
do not agree,” and you add immediately, “ ¢he 
Calvinism which he criticises.” This judgment 
is according totruth. The books are a criticism, 
in part, and a sharply hostile criticism, on the 
certain doctrines of the Confession of Faith. 
That Dr. Hall’s honored name and now increas- 
ing and deserved praise is in all the churches 
does not excuse, but rather ought to constrain all 
who love and honor him to put before him their 
unanimous protest against these views. God 
forbid that I should detract from the noble fruits 
of his faithful ministry! My motion in Presby- 
tery aimed, not at a judicial trial of the man, but 
at the milder form of a faithful and brotherly testi- 
mony against the sad errors of his books. The 
Presbytery, to which I am, of course, entirely 
subject, saw fit to allow no discussion of my pro- 
posal. 

4. Dr. Hall’s friends may well object to your 
classifying him with President Harper or Dr. 
John Watson. His recent course of sermons on 
the Bible show how little he has in common with 
the former. Any cne who knows Dr. Hall, and 
who will read the searching critique of the “ Mind 
of the Master,” by an Anglican Bishop, pub- 
lished in the February “ Expositor” (of which 
Dr. Hall is now an editor), will see at once how 
far apart Dr. Hall and Dr. Watson are. The 
“ Bonnie Brier-Bush ” has covered a multitude of 
sins, but this keen review leaves them no cloak. 
As for the Union Theological Seminary, let us 
all pray, ‘‘ Give peace in our time.” But it would 
be well if all could remember the admirable prov- 
erb of Emerson, which was quoted recently on 
the cover of The Outlook: “There can be no 
peace but by the triumph of principles.” The 
Presbyterian Church has never been wont to cry 
peace when there is no peace, and is not likely 
now to accept any so-called peace, which com- 
promises her witness to the truths of God, for 
which she has stood these centuries. 

(Rev.) JOHN Fox. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Reading for the Poor 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I am making an effort to distribute good read- 
ing matter to the poor of our city, and I take the 
liberty of soliciting your aid On Sunday I take 
a wagon and go to the homes in the poorer sec- 
tion, and distribute good literature. Their sincere 
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appreciation has more than repaid for the trouble. 
What I[ need are about 5,000 pieces each Sunday, 
such as your own publication and other good 
reading matter, children’s papers and picture 
cards, magazines, “ Ladies’ Home Journals,” 
“ Youth’s Companions,” etc. These can be sent, 
express prepaid, to my address, 721 Pearl Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. WILLIAM C. FINCK. 


“A Fraud” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I notice in January 9 issue of The Outlook 
an article written by “ Dr.” J. D. Ballard, of Col- 
ony (this county), in which he makes an appeal 
for aid for nurse, etc., for the Indians of the 
county. I feel it aduty to. inform The Outlook 
that this “ Dr.” J. D. Ballard is an impostor and 
a fraud. He is the same person who at various 
times during 1893 wrote The Outlook asking aid 
in cash and books for the Hardy Library Associa 
tion at Cloud Chief, and in reply to the published 
letters he received a large number of books and 
considerable money, all of which was appropriated 
to his own use. 

Cloud Chief never had a library, and the fact 
that he solicited aid for one was not known here 
at the time, and was made public by the “ Herald 
Sentinel,” published at this place (see clipping), 
in 1894. 

You may use this, if you see fit, over my sig- 
nature. R. B. WELLS, Jr., 

Postmaster, Cloud Chief, O. T. 


Notes and Queries 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/? is seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the impediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. 


Kindly explain why Christ should be spoken of as 
interceding for us. Why do we need any one to in- 
tercede for us with our Father, who showed his great 
love by giving his only begotten while we were yet sin- 
ners? H. P. M. 

Christ prayed with and for his disciples, and 
told them he should continue to pray for them 
after he returned to God. All prayer for an- 
other is intercession. Jesus tells us not to think 
of this as though God required pleading to 
be gracious. Compare John xiv., 16, and xvi., 
26, 27. Though we do not comprehend the 
operation of prayer, we understand that it is in 
some way a co-operation with God, and that the 
fulfilling of God’s will requires this as well as 
other forms of co-operation with him. Accord- 
ingly, we must put aside those human analogies 
which the word “intercession” summons up in 
imagination, ‘and think of the intercession of 
Christ simply as his continued praying for his 
disciples. We also must not conceive of such 
prayer as the phrasing of petitions. We should 
understand by it that energizing of desire and 
will, in conscious dependence upon God, which 
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belongs to the very essence of prayer, and con- 
stitutes the prayer without ceasing. 

Kindly tell me what you think of the following as an 
explanation of the expression in John iii., 5: “ Except a 
man be born of water ;’’ viz., Born of water refers to the 
natural birth of a child, and is readily understood by 
every person acquainted with obstetrics. Compare it 
with the expression in Isaiah xlviii., 1: ‘‘ Hear ye this, 
O house of Jacob, which are called by the name of 
Israei, and are come forth out of the waters of Judah,” 
etc.; or with Psalms lxviii., 26: “ Bless ye the Lord in 
the congregations, even the Lord, ye that are of the foun- 
tain of Israel” (marginal rendering). ‘*‘ The waters of 
birth” is still a common expression among people. 
And is not the whole passage to show us that we must 
be twice born—once by water and once by grace? 


When a query was first put to us on this pas- 
sage years ago, we gave substantially the abeve 
explanation. Another text for it, Numbers xxiv., 
7, was then cited, which refers to prolific power. 
On further reflection, in view of a seeming irrel- 
evancy of “ water” to the main thought, the spirit- 
ual birth, we have rather inclined to regard it as 
an intrusion into the text. Few readers, we think, 
appreciate the subtle connection between Nicode- 
mus’s question and Jesus’s answer. Nicodemus 
addresses him as “a teacher come from God,” 
and evidently expects further information. Jesus’s 
answer, “ Except a man be born again,” touches 
the root of his difficulty. Not more knowledge, 
but moral power, is his need, a spirit quickened 
from above to act up to his convictions. We 
thank the writers of the above communication 
and some others, for which we have no room. 


1. How does scientific theology view the phenomena 
of revivals? Arethey held to make the Spirit of God an 
arbitrary power ? Must they “ come down,” or can they 
be “got up’? Can counting converts by arithmetic be 
justified by reason or Scripture? 2. Is the omission of 
the word “feel” in the conversation of Christ with Nico- 
demus of any significance ? 3. “ A man who never has any 
doubts of his conversion cannot be in a regenerate state.” 
Do you consider this a sound principle? 4. “* The nat- 
ural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit.” Can 
this be held to teach the inability of the natural man to 
understand the Bible? B. 

1. As occurring according to familiar psycho; 
logical laws, through the force of attention and 
sympathy, and spreading from individual centers 
through the power of the Spirit of God in those 

‘who are possessed by some quickening truth. 
We do not see why a revived interest in religion 
should not be promoted rationally, as well as in- 
terest in any other subject. See Acts ii. 41 ; iv., 
4. 2. Nottheleast. 3. No. 4. With reference 
to its primary lessons, no; with reference to its 
advanced lessons, yes. 


Kindly give me a short list of the best literature bear- 
ing on “ The Personnel of the Westminster Assem- 
bly.” - M. 

Professor Briggs knows most about this, and 
he has kindly referred us to the following: 
“ Documentary History of the Westminster As- 
sembly,” by C. A. Briggs, in the “ Presbyterian 
Review ” for January, 1880; “ American Presby- 
terianism : Its Origin and History,” by the same 
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(Scribners, New York); Reid’s “ Westminstet 
Divines,” a rare book, in the library of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. 


For many years I have known of * Mizpah” and “the 
Lord watcn between me and thee,” used as a parting be- 
tween friends and lovers, indicative of great affection. 
Reading the Bible narrative where the expressions oc- 
cur, Iam at a loss to understand by what authority they 
are used as an affectionate parting. My understanding 
of the account is that Laban and Jacob were on any- 
thing but friendly terms, and that the full force of the ex- 
pressions is, “‘ the Lord watch between me and thee when 
we are absent one from another, that neither does the 
other any harm.” I shall be glad to have you explain 
on what authority the expression is used in a friendly 
sense. M. G. H. 

“Mizpah,” literally “watch-tower,” was cer- 
tainly for Laban a term of suspicion rather 
than confidence. There is nothing in the word 
itself that forbids either sentiment attaching to 
it. Weare not bound to Laban’s use of it. To 
us it seems a worthy thing to redeem the word to 
a higher use, and to consecrate it to friendship 
alone. 


As the theory is being so generally advanced that at 
Christ’s return upon earth he is to reign in person, will 
you kindly give your views on the subject? Some pas- 
sages seem to point that way, while once delivered from 
the fetters of earth it would not be so desirable to return 
to it, and for myself I have always regarded it as a spir- 
itual reign. H. A. M. 

Unfulfilled prophecy is very difficult of inter- 
pretation. We think that the New Testament 
has a prophetic aspect and bids Christians to look 
forward to some further and future revelation of 
God, but that to give those prophecies a literal 
interpretation and to suppose that the revelation 
of the future will be an incarnation resembling 
the revelation furnished through Christ’s earthly 
life is to misinterpret them. 


1. Please tell me just what is the belief of those call- 
ing themselves “Christian Scientists.” 2. Is it true 
that they do not believe in prayer? and that their own 
children are no more to them than other children : z 

2. No. 1. Briefly: That matter is not a real 
thing, but the only reality is mind or spirit. On 
this basis their belief does not essentially differ 
from ordinary Christianity, except in regard to 
the power of healing disease, for which they rely 
exclusively on spiritual power appropriated by 
faith in communion with God. Foran authentic 
summary of their belief see article “Science, 
Christian,” in Johnson’s Encyclopedia, revised 
edition. 


The “ Church Union,” published at 18 Wall 
Street, New York, began with February the pub- 
lication of a series of papers by Professor Henry 
P. Smith, Professor Briggs’s fellow-sufferer in a 
good cause, which promises to be of interest to 
our readers and many others. Professor Smith 
in these papers will present a popular account of 
the “ Higher Criticism,” with the special purpose 
of showing that in the hands of Christian men it 
is used conservatively for the confirmation and not 
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for the overthrow, as sometimes misrepresented, 
of the truths which Christians hold as vital. 


“M. T. H.” in The Outlook for February 13inquires for 
verse “ Who is My Neighbor?” The hymn “ Who is Thy 
Neighbor” was written by the Rev. W. B. O. Peabody, 
and can be found in the “ Hymn-Book for the Church 
of the Saviour,” Brooklyn, N. Y.,and in many other 
collections. 


“ A, P.” will find the lines he (on p. aaa —_ in 
Browning’s “ A Death in the Desert.” 


About People 


—General Russell A. Alger, who will be Presi- 
dent-elect McKinley’s Secretary of War, has 
acquired a fortune in the lumber business in 
Michigan. It is said that his pine forests on 
Lake Huron comprise more than one hundred 
square miles. 

—Judge George F. Turner, of Spokane, who 
has been elected for United States Senator from 
the State of Washington, is considered one of 
the ablest lawyers in the Northwest. He is 
largely interested in mines in northern Washing- 
ton and in British Columbia. 

—The Rev. F. B. Meyer, the well-known revi- 
valist, who is about beginning work in Boston in 
connection with the Moody meetings, is the suc- 
cessor of Dr. Newman Hall at Christ Church, 
London. Dr. Meyer occupies the unique position 
of a Baptist clergyman in a Congregational church 
which uses the Episcopal liturgy and is governed 
by the Presbyterian polity. 

—A contemporary calls our attention to the 
curious fact that Bishop Lawrence, the successor 
of Phillips Brooks in the Diocese of Massachusetts, 
approves of the revival methods of Mr. Moody 
and Mr. Jones, who are at present holding a 
series of meetings in Boston, while ‘ Zion’s Her- 
ald,” the organ of New England Methodism, 
condemns them as sensational. 

—Judge Joseph McKenna, who may be ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Interior, is a Pennsy]l- 
vanian by birth, but went to California with his 
parents early in life. After living there twenty 
years he was elected to the State Legislature, and 
ten years later elected to Congress. He served 
on the Committee of Ways and Means, where, 
of course, he came into close contact with Major 
McKinley. 

—On February 16 the fourth centenary of Me- 
lanchthon’s birth will be celebrated at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin by the delivery of a special address 
in the Aula, or great hall. No better selection 
of an orator could be made than that of Dr. 
Adolf Harnack, the eminent Professor of Ecclesi- 
astical History in the University, who has become 
equally well known as an exponent of broad 
evangelical theology. 

—Ex-Congressman James F. Wilson, whe will 
be the next Secretary of Agriculture, is a native 
of Scotland and is in his sixty-third year. In 
1851 he went to Iowa, and has been a farmer 
there ever since. He is actively interested in 
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the Iowa Agricultural College, and has been one 
of the Regents of the State University. He has 
served in the Forty-third, Forty-fourth, and 
Forty-eighth Congresses. 

—Professor W. Hall Griffin, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, London, lately spent three weeks in the 
United States well filled with engagements for 
lectures on Browning in New York and some 
other Eastern cities. So favorably received were 
these that Professor Griffin will probably revisit 
us on a similar errand next autumn. Professor 
Griffin is a native of this country, born, we 
believe, in Rochester. 

—Bishop Walker, of Western New York, 
formerly of North Dakota, speaking of his cathe- 
dral tar in the latter State, says that one Sunday 
aman who attended service in it, noticing the 
eagle lectern, said: “ Isn’t the Episcopal Church 
patriotic?” An Englishman, however, was differ- 
ently impressed, for he wrote the Bishop a letter 
saying that he was disgusted with the “ spread- 
eagleism” of religious services in the United 
States. One day a negro, who looked into the 
car, said to the Bishop: “ Well, you’ve got a 
dandy layout here.” He supposed that the 
chancel decorations were a new kind of gambling 
outfit. 

—A London paper says that in the Exeter days 
of Archbishop Temple, when he was suspected 
of heterodoxy, a young curate came to him one 
day and said: “ My Lord, it is rumored that you 
are not able to believe in special interpositions of 
Providence on behalf of certain persons.” 
“Well?” grunted the Bishop. ‘ Well, my Lord, 
here is the case of my aunt. My aunt journeys 
to Exeter every Wednesday by the same train 
and in the same compartment of the same carriage 
invariably. Last Wednesday she feit a disin- 
clination to go, and that very day an accident 
occurred by which the carriage of the train was 
smashed to pieces. Now, was not that a direct 
interposition of Providence on behalf of my 
aunt ?” “Can't say,” growled the Bishop; “don't 
know your aunt.” 


_The Preservation of the Indian 
Ridge at Andover 


The famous old Indian Ridge at Andover, 
Mass., has been threatened by real-estate men, 
and meetings have been held to see if a fund 
cannot be raised to preserve the historic place as 
itis. The Ridge is of considerable genealogical 
value, and its scenic beauty is well known. This 
year, the twenty-fifth of the town, is indeed a 
suitable one to mark in such away. The place is, 
of course, identified with the history of Andover, 
but its combination of scientific and zsthetic in- 
terests is of even greater account. When Sir 
Charles Lyell was in this country, he visited An- 
dover for the special purpose of examining the 
Ridge ; and Professor Hitchcock, of Dartmouth, 
says that the Ridge represents certain phenomena 
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caused by the ice sheet formerly covering New 
England that can nowhere else be so conveniently 
studied. The object is by no means a local one, 
and many outside of Andover will like to think 
of the old town as retaining all of its attractive 
features. Any contributions sent to the care of 
the Andover “Townsman” will be gratefully 
received. 


Good Deeds 


It is estimated that $140,000 will be required 
to purchase a site and erect a building for the 
New York City University Settlement Society. 
Of that sum $45,000 has already been subscribed 
by Messrs. James Speyer, J. H. Schiff, and ¥V. E. 
Macy. 


In the person of Don Miguel Ahumada the 
State of Chihuahua, Mexico, seems to have a 
model Governor. During Don Miguel’s first 
term of office, without any increase in taxation, 
he paid off about three-quarters of the public 
debt of the State, amounting to $300,000. At 
the same time he more than doubled the educa- 
tional facilities for the young. He erected hos- 
pitals and constructed water-works which are 
unequaled in the Republic, besides securing the 
establishment of a large number of new com- 
mercial and manufacturing enterprises. 


Dr. Leipziger, the editor of “Das Kleine 
Journal,” a popular paper in Berlin, has insti- 
tuted in that city a novelty in the form of a 
“Mart and Exchange for the Unemployed.” 
This Exchange has been opened in the splendid 
building of the New York Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society in Berlin. The premises include 
reading-rooms, with writing material, a well- 
equipped library, and a general hall. Clerks, 
governesses, housemaids, warehousemen, labor- 
ers, and all sorts of workers are within the scope 
of the Exchange. The venture bids fair to 
accomplish much for the unemployed, and for 
the relief of the working classes generally. 


“ Washington Crossing the Delaware,” the 
picture by Leutze, familiar through reproductions 
to all Americans, has long been in the possession 
of the Roberts estate of New York. The pic- 
tures in the Roberts gallery were recently sold at 
auction, and this popular work of art was the 
object of much competition, especially on the 
part of the trustees of the Corcoran Gallery at 
Washington. New Yorkers may congratulate 
themselves that one of their generous citizens, 
Mr. Kennedy, bought the painting, at over 
$16,000, and has presented it to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The painter is also 
known by his enormous fresco in the Capitol at 
Washington representing the westward course of 
emigration. Born in Germany, Leutze was 
brought to this country in his infancy. His pic- 
tures are unmistakably German, and belong to 
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the school of Diisseldorf, but his subjects are 
strictly American. 


It has been announced that President Slocum, 
of Colorado College, has succeeded in raising 
the Pearsons fund of $200,000. The conditions 
under which this fund was raised were that 
the college should raise $150,000, and Dr. D. 
K. Pearsons, of Chicago, would add $50,000. 
On the 23d of January Dr. Pearsons sent his 
check for $50,000, several thousand dollars over 
the required amount having been raised. This 
makes the entire endowment fund of the College 
amount to about $400,000, and puts the College 
on a solid financial basis. Over 1,000 persons 
contributed to the fund which has just been 
raised, including men and women from all over 
the country. The students themselves raised 
over $3,000. 


The Outlook and Arbitration 


The Outlook’s interest and belief in the prin- 
ciple of Arbitration are so strong that the follow- 
ing expression of appreciation from the “ Chris- 
tian Register,” of Boston, gives us_ especial 
pleasure—a pleasure which we think our readers, 
who have so heartily co-operated with us in the 
work of forming public opinion in favor of Inter- 
national Peace, will share : 


In the general felicitation which attends the virtual 
closing of the Venezuela controversy, it is well to re- 
member a very noble effort of journalism. Journalism 
is much abused, and with more or less reason, for the 
necessary superficiality of its work and its conclusions. 
How shall a poor editor, shut up nineteen stories above 
the ground in a newspaper office—how shall he, in six 
hours’ notice, say what the opinion of the world is? 
nay, even what it ought to be? ‘ 

The jingo proclamation of President Cleveland was 
issued on the 17th of December, 1895. Fire flashed from 
the eyes of every gentleman in New York, not to say in 
America. The flash was so bright that a good many 
people were blinded by it, and did not know what they 
said or what they thought. In the office of the New 
York Outlook, which was to be published on the next 
Thursday, there was sense enough, intelligence enough, 
knowledge of history and Christian faith enough to 
prevent any uncertain sound. That journal, in its next 
issue, brought together a mass of correspondence, a 
body of history, and a careful scientific study of the 
“ Monroe Doctrine” and all that belonged to it, such as 
one would say would have required weeks, not to say 
months. It was not a great while before the whole 
press of the country felt the touch given to the helm by 
men of affairs, by historians, and, in general, by 
thinkers. But it is due to a great weekly religious 
newspaper like The Outlook that it should be remem- 
bered that not for one issue of the journal was there any 
flinching in proclaiming the eternal truth as applied to 
the excitements of the controversy of the hour. 
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For the Little People 
% 


Snowflakes 
By Charles L. Benjamin 
Soft—soft—soft 
From their cloudland home 
They steal when the gray old world’s at rest; 
Whiter they than the ocean foam, 
Light as the down on the eider’s breast ; 
Soft they fall through the winter night, 
Dancing down by the moon’s pale light. 


They fall—fall—fall 

Through the winter night, 

Till the gray old world is hid from sight ; 
They fall—fall—fall 

By the moon’s pale light, 

Till the earth is robed in a robe of white. 
They fall—fall—fall 
Over all. 


Then Winter his bitterest blasts may bring, 
But the world is warm where the snow lies 
deep, 
And the snowflakes faithful ward will keep ; 
And snug ’neath their snowy covering 
The flowers will wait for the voice of spring. 
— St. Nicholas. 


Home Fairies 
By Mary F. Butts 

“ Instead of telling fairy stories, let us be fairies 
ourselves,” said Aunt Delia, when the children 
begged her for a tairy tale. 

“How can we be fairies, Auntie ?” 

“ What are fairies ?” asked the lady. 

“Why, little wee folks that go about doing 
wonderful things. Sometimes they make the 
butter after the dairymaid has gone to bed. 
Sometimes they put a gold piece under the plate 
of the poor man who can’t pay his rent, and when 
he sits down at the breakfast-table he finds it.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Delia, “here are Tom, 
Ned, Mary, and Sue. Let us organize a fairy 
band. Bridget has gone to the dentist’s, with a 
bad tooth; the baby is cross; there are black- 
berries to pick for tea; mamma has a headache; 
the sitting-room is in disorder, and papa will be 
at home by and by all tired out with the work 
and the heat. A fairy band is badly needed, I 
think.” 

“T will be Mustard Seed,’’ said Tom, mindful 
of his last Shakespeare reading. “ I’lltake baby 
to the croquet-ground and roll the balls for her; 
that always amuses her.” 

“T will be Apple Blossom,” said Sue, naming 
herself from her favorite flower. “I will set the 
tea-table so very quietly that mamma will not 
hear me. When she finds it all ready, it will 
seem like fairies’ work to her.” 





“T'll be Blackberry,” said Ned. 
for the berry-patch.” 

“IT will be Aschenputtel, and do the dusting,” 
said Mary, beginning with great zeal to put the 
sitting-room ir order. 

The next moment the click of the balls and the 
music of baby’s ringing laugh came from the 
lawn. Mary, duster in hand, looked out of the 
window and smiled to see them so happy. 

“It is a great deal better to help,” she said, 
polishing a table with all her might, “than to sit 
down and make auntie amuse us.” 

Sue sang softly to herself as she put the cups 
and plates in order: 

“ Little child, the long day through, 

Find some helpful thing to do— 

Then you'll know, in work or play, 
Why good fairies are so gay.” 

“ Blackberry,” in the berry-patch, whistled as 
he picked the plump, shining fruit. The largest, 
ripest berries he put into a separate dish for 
mamma. ‘She will smile when she sees them,” 
he thought. “ Perhaps they will cure her head- 
ache. She always tells us that kindness is a 
cure-all.” 

After a short and rather restless sleep, mamma 
awoke, feeling a little discouraged. 

“T believe 1 must go away somewhere for a 
change,” she thought. “Housekeeping is very 
wearing, especially when baby is cross; and 
poor Bridget is always having a toothache in 
these days.”’ 

But the first thing she heard when she went 
downstairs were baby’s shouts of delight. Then 
the clean, orderly sitting-room, with a bowl of 
sweet-peas on the polished table, made her glow 
all over with pleasure. Next she caught sight of 
the tea-table all ready for tea—that, too, was 
sweet with flowers. As she wentinto the kitchen 
she met Ned. His face was bright with the real 
good-fairy smile as he offered her the delicious 
fruit. 

Aschenputtel ran to get some cream for mam- 
ma’s berries. 

“Fairies can do without cream,” she said. 
“‘ They are supposed to sip honey from the flow- 
ers all day long.” 

“Why, what is the matter with everybody?” 
said papa, coming in. “Is there good news? 
Has the family inherited a fortune ?” 

“ We have had a visit from the fairies,” said 
mamma, as they all sat down at the table. 


“Here goes 


A Working Dog 


In San Francisco there is a dog who really earns 
his living by the work he does. His home is 
a police station, not far from a dock where ships 
are built and repaired, Keys—that is the dog’s 
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name—appears at the gate of the ship-yard when 
the bell rings each morning, and he does not leave 
until the workmen leave at night. [In the boilers 
of ships are places so small that a man cannot 
get into them, and other places so small that it is 
most difficult for a man to get in or out. Keys 
carries tools, rivets, and small articles to the work- 
men in these difficult places. He responds to a 
call, for he is always near the workman who may 
need him. The workmen are very fond of Keys, 
and he lives in comfort. He works without 
wages, just for the love of being useful. 


What the Black Crows Tell Us 
By A. C. Bealert 


One crow, two crows, a dozen crows or more ; 

Flap, flap, say their wings as they fly swiftly o’er ; 

They’ve left their snug roost down there in the 
wood, 

And they’ll breakfast on com, so yellow and 
good. 

“Nothing,” they say, *‘for sweets do we care, 

But our ‘caw! caw!’ tells of our dainty fare; 

Just see what great piles of bright golden corn 

Are husked from the shocks up there by the 
barn. 

No money need we to pay for our bread— 

‘T’ll care even for you,’ the good Father has 
said. 

See! o’er the wide fields we’re flying so gay, 

For a kind One, we know, will feed us to-day.” 

—Child Garden. 


Cita and Her Master 


In some of the Western States and Territories 
they have sand-storms. The wind rises, and the 
sand is blown in great quantities and with great 
swiftness. Sometimes the sand buries small 
houses, as the snow does; it banks up against 
buildings, and buries cattle on the plains. The 
cattle seem to know when one of these storms 
is brewing, and are terrified and very difficult to 
control. Among the scouts on the Western 
plains is one who owns a pony named Cita. 
When a man and a pony live together for a long 
time, they become great friends, and object to sep- 
aration. Cita had stumbled and skinned one of 
her legs. Her master had to go out on an expe- 
dition, and decided that he would ride another 
horse; he thought the journey too hard for Cita 
with her hurt leg. 

After the scout had been gone an hour, one of 
the sand-storms came up. The menin camp pro- 
tected themselves and their horses as well as 
they could, but thought the scout and his friend 
were doubtless lost in the storm. At night the 
wind went down and the moon rose. The men 
sat sorrowfully around the camp-fire, when they 
were startled by the sound of horse’s feet. The 
scout’s friend rode into camp exhausted, and with 
face and hands bruised by the flying sand. He 
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told the story of the storm as he sawit. He and 
his pony had been blown against a tree and held 
upright by the sand. He had worked his way 
out of the drift after the storm was over. The 
scout had been blown from his pony. The last 
the friend saw of them, man and pony were 
blown before the wind. 

The party started out from camp in the moon- 
light to search for the scout. They discovered 
that Cita had broken her halter and was gone. 
They followed along the trail, and after many 
hours heard a horse whinny. They followed the 
sound. Inthe moonlight they discovered Cita 
reared on her hind legs, digging in a huge pile of 
sand with her fore feet. The men went to work, 
and there, under his horse, which had protected 
him, they found the scout alive. Cita had found 
her loving master and saved him. 


A Story of Salt 


The little glass bottle’ of salt that you see on 
the table every day could tell a most interesting 
story. It has made a long journey and gone 
through many changes. 

It was for a long, long time down in the earth 
hundreds of feet. Men discovered its hiding- 
place and began devising a way of reaching it and 
bringing it to the top. Probably the salt on your 
table came from the salt-mines in the western 
part of the State of New York. If you should 
go there, you would find a small city, all the peo- 
ple in which were interested in the salt-works. 
Iron pipes run down into the earth. Down one 
of these pipes water is forced, which dissolves the 
salt in the mine, and forces it into elevated vats 
or tanks high above the ground. Itis now brine. 
This brine passes first into a pan that is so hot 
that the water is driven out and the salt crystal- 
lizes. It is put into great casks that hold 1,000 
pounds. Before it reaches the casks it has been 
classified as coarse, common, and refuse salt, ac- 
cording to the quality of the crystals. These 
caske of salt are subjected to another system 
which separates the different quality in each cask 
again by a process of sifting or screening, as you 
have seen men in building a house sift the sand 
to get the finest for the mortar for the bricks. 
The kind of salt that is on your table is ground 
to make it very fine, that it may dissolve at once, 
with freedom, when sprinkled on or in food. 
When it is ground for the table, it is packed in 
sacks by women and girls and shipped to the 
grocers. The coarse salt is used by farmers and 
in freezing ice-cream, ices, and frozen puddings. 


A Better Way 


He lost the game; no matter for that— 
He kept his temper, and swung his hat 
To cheer the winners. A better way 
Than to lose his temper and win the day. 
— Youth’s Companion. 
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The Home Club 


A New Department of Government 


Last November, at the meeting of the Pan- 
American Medical Congress held in the City of 
Mexico, a report was adopted, which has been 
presented to the Senate of the United States, 
urging the establishment of a Department of 
Public Health for the United States. The func- 
tion of this department would be to collect infor- 
mation relating to public health, food, sanitation, 
and diseases—this information to be published 
weekly. The recommendation is made that uni- 
form laws be passed controlling the exportation, 
importation, sale, and inspection of foods. 


The Mother Movement in Education 


Eliza Burt Gamble, President of the Detroit 
Educational Union, in a letter to the New York 
“ Evening Post” of January 2, gives a very inter- 
esting account of her attempt to win the co- 
operation of the mothers with the teachers of the 
schools in Detroit. The President of the Detroit 
Educational Union interested the Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools. The plan followed, 
or rather proposed, was to organize leagues in 
each school district of the city, of which every 
woman within the district, regardless of creed, 
color, nationality, or environment, should be 
asked to become a member. The meetings of 
these leagues were to be held once each month 
in the school buildings, after the regular school 
work for the day was over. These meetings were 
to be presided over by a President, who would 
usually be the principal of the school. The ut- 
most freedom of discussion was to be allowed 
among the mothers and teachers, the topics se- 
lected being those suited to aid in the proper 
development of the child. The Central Union 
prepared a syllabus in which an outline of work 
was laid out; each league, though, was to deter- 
mine the character of its work by the needs of 
the neighborhood and the neighborhood peculiari- 
ties. The subjects chosen were: “ Proper Food 
and Clothing for Children,” “ Care of the Body,” 
“ Habits,” “ Proper Reading at Home,” “ Rights 
of Children,” “ Regard for the Rights of Others,” 
“Duties of Citizenship,” and such subjects. 
Thirty-seven of the sixty-five school districts of 
Detroit were organized at the end of two months, 
the President and Secretary of each becoming ex 
officio members of the Central Union. The mem- 
bership of the leagues amounted to about four 
thousand. The districts were canvassed to enlist 
the mothers in the work. The President of the 
Union declares that, had the work continued as 
it began, between nineteen and twenty thousand 
women would be enlisted in the purposes of the 
league. Mrs. Gamble points out that to have 
such a movement reach the full measure of its 
possibilities it is necessary to have the encourage- 


ment, sympathy, and aid of the authorities. This, 
she says, the movement in Detroit has not had; 
adding that because of jealousies and the fear of 
its influence some of the authorities in the Board 
of Education used every effort against the Union. 
It was compelled to disband. In spite of this 
disappointment, it is believed by the friends of 
the movement that the interest excited bas drawn 
the attention of the best people to the public 
schools, and that good must follow. In Brooklyn 
the attempt to have parents’ leagues, or societies, 
in the public schools has met with success in 
certain directions. Certainly this is one of the 
auxiliaries of which the new educational move- 
ment stands sadly in need. To succeed in inter- 
esting the mothers whose children are in a 
school, to bring the teachers and mothers together 
in cordial relation and sympathy, must mean a 
betterment of the conditions that surround the 
child. Too much antagonism, too much criti- 
cism, too little appreciation of the courtesies that 
are necessary between two women holding such 
close relation to the child, have made a chasm 
over which some bridge must be built. Less 
than two years ago the principal of a private 
school in Brooklyn organized a club composed 
of the mothers of the children in her school, 
called The Progressive Educational Club. This 
is now a strong club of women who are interested 
in educational subjects, who are studying the 
new methods of education, who are discovering 
through these new methods that much of their 
criticism of the schools is undeserved; and the 
result has been the most cordial relations possi- 
ble between the home and the schools in which 
these mothers are interested. The Parents’ and 
Teachers’ League of New York is another attempt 
in that direction; so that we are coming slowly to 
do the right thing. 


The Home and a Civic Problem 


The financial depression throughout the coun- 
try has thrown many men out of work, and there 
is consequent suffering in the homés of the 
workingmen. A large meeting was held in a 
Chicago church to consider the immediate prob- 
lem presented to the city by the army of idle 
men. Among the speakers was Mr. Robert 
Treat Paine, of Boston, who said that there had 
been some treatment of the unemployed in Chi- 
cago that drew to that city this class from other 
parts of the country. He protested against the 
giving of aid without some return in the form of 
labor. Thisis the problem: How to create work 
that carries with it the assurance of the need of 
it. There is but little moral value or education in 
making a man or woman do work for which there 
is no need but his or her necessities. The wood- 
yard offers one field, but if the same “—— paid 
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in the commercial yards are paid the men, even if 
the time of employment is limited, it creates com- 
petition ; yet even hungry men will often resent 
the idea of working for the wages paid in a 
wood-yard existing only for the sake of giving 
employment. Mr. Paine says that if they will not 
work in the wood-yards, then they should go hun- 
gry. The problem is not an easy one, nor has it 
been, even under expert supervision, solved satis- 
factorily. Giving work in the citizen’s home and 
paying market wages will help relieve the press- 
ure some, and reduce the claims on institutions 
and institutional methods. There are many ways 
of furnishing employmentin the homes. It takes 
time to supervise, time and patience to train 
the workers, and money to pay for the extra ser- 
vice; yet no more money than goes out to insti- 
tutions, and no more time than committee meet- 
ings require. 


Unconscious Injustice 


Colonel Parker, of the Cook County (IIl.) 
Normal School, in an address recently delivered 
in New York before the Public Education 
Association, defined the ideal school as the 
ideal community. He made his hearers feel 
that the school life of every community repre- 
sented that community. If the common schools 
did not receive the support of the best people in 
the community, it was because the best people in 
the community had not cared what the common 
schools were. He dwelt particularly on the in- 
justices from which children suffered because of 
unequipped teachers and thoughtless or ignorant 
parents. He spoke of a boy who had been 
brought to him by the mother. Her story was 
that the boy was fifteen years old, that he had 
attended school regularly from the age of seven, 
and he had reached only the third grade; he was 
years behind boys of his own age. He was lov- 
able, kind, had no bad habits—just stupid. Col- 
onel Parker spoke to the boy, and discovered, 
from the way in which he held his head, that he was 
deaf. The mother protested that it could not be. 
Colonel Parker insisted that he was right. The 
boy was put in charge of a careful, observing 
teacher, who, at the end of a session, announced 
that the boy was near-sighted—so near-sighted 
that he could not distinguish letters or figures on 
the blackboard. The boy was the victim of the 
stupidity of those about him. He is only one of 
thousands of children in this country who are 
suffering from the same cause. The failure to 
appreciate the physical disabilities of children is 
often due to an overpressure of work on the 
teachers, but no mother can excuse herself if she 
neglects her child, and accepts without physical 
examination the decision of a teacher who has 
forty or more other pupils under her care. Ifa 
child, otherwise bright, does not advance in 
school, have his sight and hearing tested, and 
bring the medical examiner’s decision, written, f 
possible, to the teacher. 
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The Mother Training 


Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch makes an appeal 
to the colleges to train every student for married 
life. In the course of an address on manual 
training in our schools Mrs. Blatch declared that 
it was necessary for women to prepare for this 
special mission in life. When one remembers 
the thousands of mothers who to-day are study- 
ing their own children under the direction of 
experts; the mothers who are attending kinder- 
garten mother classes to be found in almost every 
community; the amount of literature on the 
training of children which has appeared within 
the last fifteen years; above all, when one sees 
the companionship that has grown up within 
a few years in families of all social grades, one 
feels that nature, environment, and the moral 
standards of the community demand to-day that 
a mother shall give the best of herself to her 
children, and that many are doing just this. The 
whole of education is to fit one for life. How 
can we specialize, and not narrow? A thoroughly 
educated woman is capable of taking her training 
for special duties in the doing of them. 


A Question for Discussion 


Recently one of the clubs in New York dis- 
cussed the subject, “Is Domestic Life in Amer- 
ican Cities Disappearing, and, If So, Why?” 
Certainly this question is one which is worthy of 
deep study, and must be of vital interest to the 
women of America. Believing this, we give this 
question to the members of the club, trusting 
that we shall receive many replies. The shorter 
the replies the more certain we shall be to pub- 
lish them. If they can be confined to two hun- 
dred words, we may be able to get a consensus 
of opinion of the women who read this depart- 
ment that would help many homes. 


A Question for Mothers 


A little girl of six years, who has been in a kin- 
dergarten since she was three and one-half years 
old, is presenting problems that call for advice as 
to the best way to help the child. She will play 
contentedly with one child, but if a third appears 
she withdraws, saying, “ You don’t want me to 
play now; you have Ethel, or Charlie. 1’ll go 
home.” She is evidently grieved, and believes 
that the new companion has driven her out of her 
place. How can this child be helped? How 
can other mothers, who are often distressed by 
her evident feeling, help her, and yet not interfere 
with her mother? 


Against Posters 


The women of East Orange, N. J., have organ- 
ized to prevent the pasting of indecent posters on 
the fences in that town. If this question of in- 
decent posters were taken up in earnest all over 


the country, they would disappear from the public 
sight. 
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A LITTLE TREASURE 


of a baby needs to be nursed with a Silver 
Nipple when its mother cannot nurse it. 

No colic. No sickness. No trouble. 

All mothers know just how disagreeable 
rubber nipples are. Just think how sweet and 
healthful a s¢/ver nipple might be. We make 
one and believe it perfect. Rubber nipples are 
both unclean and unhealthful, and, at 5 cents 
each, a baby will use about $5.00 worth. We 
will send the 


King Silver Nipple 


in sterling silver to any mother for $1.00; after 
using it thirty days she may return it to us and 
get her dollar back if she wants it. 


Providence Lying-In Hospital, % State St., 

Providence, R. I., June 5, 1896. 
Dear Sirs—The King Silver Nipple has been in con- 
stant use in the Providence Lying-In Hospital for more 
than two years. We consider it superior to any other nip- 
ple ever used by us. It is non-collapsible, non-absorbi- 
tive, is easily cleaned, and does notirritate the mouth. We 
have no hesitation in recommending the Silver Nipple for 

general use. Respectfully, 
Miss A. B. Pike, Matron. 


R. I. Agricultural Experiment Station, Chemical Division. 
H. J. Wheeler, Ph.D., Chemist. 
Kingston, R. I., Dec. 3, 189%. 
In reference to King’s Silver Nipple, I will say that we 
have used it with much satisfaction for nearly nine months. 
It can be easily and effectually cleaned, and it is of great 
advantage, owing to the uniform delivery of the milk, 
which cannot be accomplished witha rubber nipple. By 
its use a nipple of uniform size is always on hand, and the 
difficulties met with in changing from a nipple which has 
become enlarged by use, toa new one of smaller size, are 
never encountered. We can, therefore, most heartily rec- 
ommend it. Very truly yours, H. D. WHEELER. 


Our references—any bank in Providence 


HALL & LYON CO., Providence, R. I. 
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And strength are combined in Oo y 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla. One hundred 
doses one dollar is peculiar to and 

true only of Hood’s Sarsaparilla. This is why a 
bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more cura- 
tive power than any other. The great merit of 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, proved by its wonderful 
cures, has placed it not only in the front rank of 
medicines, but has given it a place alone and 
unapproachable as the One True Blood Purifier. 
It has accomplished thousands of cures of scrof- 
ula, rheumatism, dyspepsia, neuralgia, salt rheum, 


and other troubles. It is the great building-up 
medicine. Be sure to get Hood’s, because 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


5 are the only pills to take with 
Hood Ss Pills Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


FLORIDA 


The West Coast 


The Health and Pleasure 
seekers’ Paradise ...... 


Reached by the lines of the 


PLANT SYSTEM 


TAMPA BAY HOTEL 
TAMPA, FLA. 


Owned and Operated by the Plant 

> stem. Under the management of 
r. D. P. HATHAWAY, Mngr. Plant 

tn Hotels. The Casino eT heatri- 

cal Auditorium, Swimming Pool, and 

every Amusement. .—All open Decem- 
r sd, 








THE INN, a Tampa. 
J. H. Murpick, Supt. 
Open all the year. 
THE SEMINOLE, Winter Park. 
A. E, Dick, Resident Mngr. 
Open Jan’y 15, 1897. 
OCALA HOUSE, Ocala. 
Pui. F. Brown, Resident Mngr. 
Open Nov. to April. 
ia BELLEVIEW, Belleair, Fla. 
W.A BARRON, J Resident Mngr. 
Open Jan’y 15, 1897. 
THE KISSIMMEE, Kissimmee. THE PUNTA GORDA, Punta Gorda. 
B. Butter, Resident Mngr. F. H. ABBOTT, Mner. 
Open Jan’y 5,1897. Open Jan’y 10, 1897. 


The Plant 2 is the only line operating solid train service 
between the East and Florida. Send for descriptive literature. 
Four cents in stamps will secure you handsome book on Florida, 
Cuba, and Jamaica. 


J. J. FARNSWORTH 


Eastern Passenger Agent, 261 Broadway, New York 
H. B. PLANT, B. W. WRENN, 











President. Passenger Traffic Manager. 
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(> Mistress and Maid | 





_ y both have their part in the great | 
+ %i savings that come from Pearline. | 
\E/ Suppose you’re the mistress. : 
AY There’s the economy of it—the 
= -N saving of time, etc., and the 
amet actual money that’s saved by 


doing away with that steady 
wear and tear on everything 
washed. Suppose you're the maid. There’s the saving of 
labor ; the absence of rubbing; the hardest part of the house- 
work made easier and pleasanter. 

But suppose you are mistress and maid, both in one, doing 
your own work. ‘Then there is certainly twice as much reason 
why you should do every bit of your washing and cleaning 
with Pearline. 
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PPIESTLEY’S MASTERPIECE. 


Silk-Warp n Soft, rich, lustrous, firm, durable. 
Fits easily, drapes gracefully. 


An idealized Black only. 
Henrietta.... ooce 








Stamped ‘‘Priestley’s Eudora’ 
every 5 yards on the selvedge. . . 
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We Have Won . 


the distinction of making the only prac- 
tical low priced ty pewriter. 


American $ 
Van Camp’s oe — Cypewriter 
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fees. 


Pork and Beans 





ames —<— Same 7 ere: 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- \ eee ’ ‘ ‘ *ge —- 
atable hot or cold.” (i is built on scientific principles, of the best 
meat. Th e siz S, ‘ : os 3 { i 

gat. Three sizes. ial eae materials and workmanship, and sold 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., <> under an absolute guarantee for one yeat. 
Indianapolis, Ind. ~~ 
Send for booklet; postal card will do. FOUR YEARS WITHOUT A COMPETITOR 


Sent on one week’s trial on receipt of price, to & § — 
refunded less expressage, if not satisfactory. 


TYPEWRITER HEADQUARTERS, | , WERICAN TYPEWRITER CO. | C 

















Don’t buy before writing them for unprejudiced advice - 

and pri Exchanges. I stock for selection. 268 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Shipped for trial. Guaranteed first class. “Largest house . 

‘nthe world. Dealers supplied 652-page illus. cat, free. DEPT. A, 
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AN ESSENTIAL 
IN ALL HOMES. 





“THE ONLY DENTIFRICE OF \ 
INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION” 
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bincareps —_ a 13 [Millions Made and Sold. 
tant points of marked : . 

e Always improving. 
difference between Never better than now. 
SOZODONT and allt See the Latest Model. 

ones The SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
other dentifrices : — 
1.—Its world-wide repu- 
tation 
2.—The combination of 
1 } liquid and powder 
prac. | in one package. 
| RECOMMENDED 
BY DISTINGUISHED 
DENTISTS AND SOLD A mission society at Haifa, Mt. eal Palestine, make for 
) B ¥ LEA DING DR UG- "CARMEL SOAP. it is made from ti. —— a. at 
GISTS NEARLY husery, at moderate price, Sold by druggies and grocers. 
FORTY YEARS. Seances ite 
A Sample for 3c., or complete 5 
package by mail or express, pre- r on & 
paid, for 75c.3; with Sozoderma a 
e best Soap (for the complexion), $1. Ad- 
: sold dress P. O. Box 247, N. Y. City. PERFECT 
year. HALL & RUCKEL, 
ITOR New York. /rofrietors.’ London. Toot Ow er 
, to be 
ry AN ELEGANT TOILET LUXURY. 
co. CA RRIAG FS Behl Factory Prices Used by people of refinement 





—mail ¥ 
ELKHART CARRIAGE & Harness Mrc. Co., Elkhart, Ind. for over a quarter of a century. 
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FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Office, Company's Building, 
308 & 310 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 











Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Mutual Life Building, 65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 
Capital, $2,000,000 Surplus, $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, FIRMS, 
AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EXECUTOR, 
AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES ENTIRE CHARGE 
OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WALTER G. OAKMAN, President. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 
J. NELSON BORLAND, Asst. Treas. and Sec. 
DIRECTORS 


Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
George S. Bowdoin, Gugustus D. Juilliard, 


August Belmont, 
Frederic Cromwell, chard A: a eedy, 
Alexander E. Orr, 


Walter R. Gillette, 
Robert Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 
ry H. Rogers, 


G. G. Haven, 

Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twombly 

R. Somers Hayes Frederick W. Vandhrbilt, 
William C. Whitney. 


WHY 


YOU SHOULD USE 


Cheque Bank Cheques 


WHEN TRAVELING 
is all told in complete form in circular which will 
sent you upon application. 


Agency of the U. S. Cheque Bank, L’d 


FREDERICK wW. FERRY. Manager, 
40 and 42 Wall St., N. N.Y. 











HOLDERS oF MORTGAGES 
OWNERS oF REAL ESTATE 
IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
ie pecially, those holding securities a otiated by The Solicitors’ 
—4 aa ‘rust Company, and ombard Investment Com- 
We have s cla Pr dintes | for ba collection of Mortgages 


and Al the care and sale o Real Esta a 
WRITE FOR INF OR MA TION. ‘CONCERNING YOUR 
SECURITIES. 

300-301 Vanderbilt Building 


DAKIN & WALKER Tacoma, Washington 


DO YOU KNOW ? LIFE ANNUITIES 











are wonderful promoters of health, happiness, and long life, They 
banish care. ney do uble the income of elderly people during life. 
They provide the ighest ossible security. Address (statin age) 
ER, 256 Broadway, New 
0 2 8 fest short-ti 
afest short-time paper 
0 Municipal Warrants. cnaee eos. 
E. Strahorn & Co., Equitable Building, Boston. 





@incinnat® BELL FOUNDRy: 
BD sccm poset 
‘Patalogun wih: BR Shines ies Prise anc tarus FREE: 





No lamp is a good one 
without its particular chimney. 
The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get; sent free. 
“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


The Dyspeptic and 


convalescent find in SOMATOSE a 








tasty, easily digested and nourishing 
food. It never palls on the appe- 
tite, and rapidly increases weight. 


Somatose 


A Perfect Food, Tonic and Restorative. 


It isa powder made from the most nourishing ele- 
ments of meat, prepared for the nutriment and stimu- 
lus of weak systems. May be taken dry, or in milk, 
water, etc. 


At druggists, in 2-02., %, % and 1 Ib, tins. 


Also the following oqgtinetions, Somatose-Biscuit, Soma- 
tose-Cocoa, Soma‘ hocola: each containing 10 per 
cent. Somatose. Very wauneaien and palatable preparations. 


Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New York, agents 
for Farbenfabriken vorm., Friedr. Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. 


“$26,000,000,000 
GOLD 





IN MERCUR DISTRICT, UTAH” 


(St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Dec. 2, 1895.) 


For particulars and pamphlet free, address 


B. T. LLOYD 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


MOREY GAS BURNER, $2.50 


Very best invented; handsome, durable center-piece, 
not “* mineral ashes,” but guarauteed against self-destruc- 
tion 40 years. 

Testimonials furnished from Ex-Prest. Benj. Harrison, 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, ., Gov. Claude Matthews, and 
numberless names and firms of ‘national reputation. Sen 
$2.50 tor either “store” or “dwelling” size (express 
prepaid). Agents with means given territory. 


A. G. MOREY, La Grange, IIL, Inventor & Mir. 


DE API ESS.2-H FA NOIses cunen, 


as glasses oe.  NOPAIN. Wh Whispers heard. : FREE 
Gend to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’way, No X., for Book and Preofs 
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angen s mae T is a significant fact that re- 
’ DAVIS CHAMBERS =" : 
amnveroont hte sponsible dealers sell and re- 
" Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR ; ° ° ° 
: soxeram “8 | sponsible painters use Pure White 
ATLANTIC . . 
BRADLEY Lead (see list of genuine brands) 
l BROOKLYN | sock ‘ : 
ew 10) 
JEWETT and Pure Linseed Oil. They 
ULSTER 
— know their business. Those who 
ms don’t know, try to sell and use 
MISSOURI ° : ” 
sanaiies F wn. | the “‘just-as-good mixtures,” “so 
SOUTHERN } . 9 
- omesmmanne | called White Lead,” &c., &c. 
g Philadelphia. 
MORLEY : : . a — 
: e B N 1 Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
” SALEM reigned FREE po Myre dnued ‘ane is seedilar obtained, eee das 
Salem, Mass. valuable information and card showing samples of colors free; 
CORNELL Buffal also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
KENTUCKY = various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 
Louisville. intending to paint. 
s] National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 
s 
rc ++ + ++ +++ +4¢ +44 ++ +++ ++ ++ +++ +++ ++ +46 ++ ++ +++ ++ +++ 
sle- 3 : 
ik, ‘ 

Thrived on 
= [ Mellin’s Food | 
: eilin S Foo 
| When Cow’ | 
ae | Milk Failed | 
1H ” 1 

Our baby boy was born June 16, 1895. | 

We commenced using cow’s milk alone + 

I and it did not agree with him. We 

yi thought he would not live from one : 
day to the next but when he was nine 

weeks old, Dr. Ball told us to use the 

Mellin’s Food. It has been the making = 

of our boy, Berlie Andrew Dicks. 

1 highly recommend Mellin’s Food to ; 
: * every mother. = 

Mrs. WILBUR DIcks, 
Lebanon, Ind. ; 

2.50 f 
Eros Write to us (a postal will do) and we will send you rT 
ee a sample of Mellin’s Food, free of aan 
ng DoLtBER-GoopALE Company, Boston, MAss. BERLIE ANDREW DICKS = 
n. Send — : = 
(express ++ 444 444 +++ 44 444 +4 +++ 44+ ++ + +4 44+ +4 4+ +44 444 
& Mir. Complete Catalogue of “ ” 
— S EF E D Best Seeds that Grow GBANOL eae coe eee 
D. FREE to any address. packages 5 cents. lids and children. Sample 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. GRANOLA CO., DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Winter Resorts Everywhere 


A cordial invitation is extended to all mew readers of The Outlook, as well as to present readers, 
to use the advantages offered through The Recreation Department, which is carried on solely for 


their convenience and use, and entirely without cost to them. 


We can send the printed information issued by various hotels or transportation lines concerning 


any winter resort in the world that 


Information as to where to stop and how to go, with time-tables and printed matter describing the 
various routes, as well as circulars or cards of the hotels or boarding-houses, will be furnished by 


return mail. 


Write, telephone, or telegraph, addressing THE RECREATION DEPARTMENT, THE OUTLOOK, 


13 Astor Place, New York. 


may be desired. 


HOT] 
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Tour to Old Point Comfort, Rich- |. 


mond, and Washington 


A delightful personally conducted tour, 
allowing two days at Old Point Comfort, 
one at. Richmond, and two at Washing- 
ton, will leave New York and Philadel- 
= i ag ye via thé Pennsylvania 
Railroad. This tour covers a peculiarly 
interesting territory, the quiet beauty of 

Id Point, the historic monuments of 
Richmond, and the ever-interesting de- 
partments and institutions of the Na- 
tional Capital. 

Tickets, includin transportation, 
meals ex route in both directions, trans- 
fers of passengers and baggage, hotel 
accommodations at Old Point Comfort, 
Richmond, and Washington, and car- 
riage ride about Richmond—in fact 
every necessary expense for a period of 
six days—will be sold at rate of $35.00 
from New York, Brooklyn, and Newark, 
$34.00 from Trenton, $33.00 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from 
other stations. 

Tickets will also be sold to Old Point 
Comfort and return direct by regular 
trains within six days, including trans- 
portation, luncheon on going trip, and 
one and three-fourths days’ board at Old 
Point, at rate of $16.00 from New York, 
Brooklyn, and Newark, $15.00 from 
Trenton, $14.00 from Philadelphia, and 
proportionate rates from other stations. 

Apply to ticket agencies, Tourist 
Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York, or 
Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Pas- 
senger Agent, Broad Street Station, 
Philadelphia. 





Tour to California via Pennsylvania 
ilroad 


The next Calitormia tour of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad will leave New York 
and Philadelphia by special train of 
Pullman palace cars February 24, visit- 
ing the great Mammoth Cave and stop- 
ping at New Orleans during the Mardi 
Gras Carnival. Four weeks will be al- 
lowed on the Pacific coast, and two days 
will be spent on the return trip at Colo- 
rado Springs and the Garden of the 
Gods. Stops will also be made at Salt 
Lake City, Denver, and Omaha. This 
is one of the most delightful and com- 
plete tours ever pases 

_ Tickets, including railroad transporta- 
tion, Pullman accommodations (one 
double berth), meals e2 route, carriage 
drives, and hotel accommodations going 
and return, and transportation in Cali- 
fornia, will be sold at rate of $350 from 
all stations on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System east of Pittsburg. 

Apply to ticket agents, Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York, or Geo. W. 
Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadel- 


TRAVEL 


SUMMER CRUISE 
v-Lands.MidnightSun 


ICELAND, NORWAY, SWEDEN, 
DENMARK, FINLAND, RUSSIA 
BY THE 


AMERICAN S.S. “OHIO” 


Sailing from New York June 26. Du- 
ration of Cruise 70 Days. Price of pas- 
sage, including side trips, $475 and upwards. 
Send for full information and pamphlet to 
International Navigation Company 
6 Bowling Green, New York. 








ALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. 
—Delightful Ocean _—_ to the Ports 
Texas, Georgia, Flor- 

ida.—‘ourists’ Tickets to 
» all Winter Resorts in 
Texas, Celerado, Calitor- 

} nia, | Mexico, i 

} Florida, &c. Our 64-page 
‘Satchel dbeek” 
mailed free.C. eomKd 
&Co., Pier 20.E. R..N.Y. 











EUROPE 





European Winter Resort 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA 
1,900 feet abeve the sea, with dry, bracing 
climate; center for Sleighing Excursions; 
fine University, Hospital, etc. : 

Large, airy, sunny 


HOTEL TIROL ae ow well fur- 
nished; superior 

(Open all the year) cuisine; modern 
conveniences. Best references. Reduced 


rates in winter. Historic pamphlets, illus- 
trated, on application. CARL LANDSEE, Prop. 





EUROPEAN TOURS 


wo 


Sods 


15th Year. Terms reasonable. 
Parties limited. Conducted by 
DR. and MRS. H. §. PAINE, 

Glens Falls, N. Y. 





1897 Specialty Tour, 
EUROPE covering all of Europe in fine 
shape for , including England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales. France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, the River Rhine, Austria, Swit- 





phia. 


Europe 





De Potter’s First-Class Excursions 
Sail in MAY, JUNE, and JULY for 
Gibraltar. Italy, 
Switzerland,Ger- 

urod ¢ many, Austria, 
France, Norway, 

North Cape, Rus- 

sia, British Isles,Holland,etc.,etc. Per- 
fected itineraries. Superior leadership. Un- 
equaled arrangements. Old World Guide, 
illustrated, Free. Established 1879. Steam- 
ship and Circular Railway Tickets. 
A. DE POTTER, 146 Broadway, NewYork. 





1 9 To Europe. (th sea- 
Kimball’s Tours Te Eurove. (hse. 
sails June 23. Moderateprice comprehensive 
route. Address EDWIN C. KIMBALL, 
56 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





Tours to Europe & Palestine 


Sailing June, July, & August. Low prices; 
ranging from’ $250 to $650. Itineraries of 
Edwin Jones, 462 Putnam av., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Tour Round the World: $1,675. 








Small Vacation Parties in Europe 


North Cape. Sweden, Russia, Denmark,$550. 





Bicycle Tour, England and France, 339). 
Address Miss ALICE HIGGINS, | 
401 Macon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Alin 
drives, 
Vacation Trip to Europe.—England, itor ct 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, sgrmany Swit- N. 
zerland, France. Carefully planned; best iNet 
steamers: fine accommodations, etc. ; party TO 
limited; two conductors; 16th season. For |) 


ation address 


rogramme with full inform 
"pro Amherst, Mass. 


Prof. H. B. RicHARDSON, 




















ELEGA 
ELECT EUROPEAN PARTIES 
leave New York June 26, July 8 and 28. H 
Six to twelve weeks’ tours. Strictly first- [7 
class. For particulars address Mrs. M. A. 9 
CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Av.,Brooklyn,N.Y. Hi 
tome. 
Select party waa 
slaci@’7st EUROPEAN TRAVEL }i2. 
3% months’ ret 
$600, Sailfrom New York June 10. altit 
Miss H. M. HILL, Toronto. Eighth Tour. town 
can p 
EUROPE Scotland to Switzerlan¢. 
Alsoa TourtoWFALVY. ¥ 





And a Select Party limited to 15 Persons, . 
Rev. H. A. Topp, A.M., Corona (L.1.), N.Y. 


—_—————* 


Europeair Bicycle Tour 


Allexpenses. 70 days. $420. C_H. SMITH, 
















zerland, and Italy. Other tours, $250 to $675. 
FRANK BAKER, 93 Nassau St., NewYork. 





220 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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HOTELS AND RESORTS 





Colorado 


LORADO SPRINGS,Colo. 


Illustrated book, describ- 
The Antlers ing Colorado Springs, 
sent on request by E. BARNETT, Proprietor. 








Bahama Islands 


Royal Victoria Hotel 


Nassau, Bahama Islands 








Now Open 
ALAND OF PERPETUAL SUMMER 
§. 8. MORTON, Proprietor and Manager 
Steamer leaves Miami, Florida, 3 times a 
week. 12 hours’ sail. 
The Outlook will furnish tull information. 
Cable address, Morton, Nassau, N. P. 





Bermuda 


BERMUDA 


THE IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 


Princess Hotel 


This new and commodious hotel now open. 
For terms, circulars, etc., address 
N. S. Howg, Hamilton, Bermuda, or 
OuTERBRIDGE & Co., 39 Broadway, N. Y. 








Georgia 
Thomasville, Ga. 


PINEY WOODS 
HOTEL 


NOW OPEN 


Allmodern improvements ; good roads and 
iaves, bicycle paths, quail shooting, a 
; r and information addre 
WM. AV. ES, Thomasville, Ga. 
N. Y. Representative, F. H. 
Metropolitan Building, Madison a 





| E. 
.N 








Maryland 





ELEGANT HOMELIKE 


Hotel Altamont 


ee Eutaw Place, Baltimore 
ighest and healthiest situation on hand- 
some boulevard. A charming spot to spend 
“y winter. Southern climate. Advantages 
, a large city. Healthiest mode of steam 
eating in the world. A novel feature, Sun 
Fatimore and Chester eo okne 
I a e _ 
descriptive pam hiet.” Euro mi and Amer 


tanpdlans, C, WARNER ORK Pa” 











Massachusetts 


DRRING'S “sz 


Thorough! Near Boston. 


ea" SANATORIUM 










H 


New York 


New York City 





GLEASON SANITARIUM 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1897 





Rest and recreation at this comfortable 
home. Experienced physicians. All forms 
of baths, electricity, massage, etc. Pure 
spring water, All modern improvements. 
Send for illustrated booklet. 





Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health or rest. The appointments of 
a first-class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, 
steam heat, sun-parlor,and promenade on the 
roof. Suites with baths. Massage, Electricity, 
all bathsand health appliances. New Turkish "4 
Russian, and Sulphur-Water baths. Dry 
tonic air, Saratoga Spring waters, and 
winter sports. Open all the year. Send for 
illustrated circular. 





New Jersey 





FAP on HALL, Atlantic City, 
N.J.—Directly facing the ocean. Every 
modern convenience and improvement, in- 
cluding hot and cold sea-water baths in house, 
rooms single and en suite, with baths attached, 
etc.,etc. Send for illustrated booklet. 
LEEDS & LIPPINCOTT. 

Through Pullman Buffet train leaves Cort- 
landt and Desbrosses Sts. daily at 1:50 p.M., 
via Penna. R.R 





TRAINS for Lakewood leave New 
York via Central Railroad of New Jersey,foot 
Liberty St., North River, at 4:30, 10:45 a.m. 
1:45, 3:40, 4:40 p.m. (5:38 p.m. Saturdays only). 


THE LAUREL HOUSE 
LAKEWOOD 


Open from Oct. 1 to June 1 


DAVID B. PLUMER, Manager 
Lakewood, N. J. 








HE BEST PEOPLE from 

everywhere, bent on busi- 

ness or pleasure, when in New 
York, stop at 


The St. Denis 


The cuisine and comforts of the 
hotel have become so well known 
that its name is now a house- 
hold word in thousands of homes 
in this country and Europe. 


Central Location : 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK 


ARAL” 





LS 





North Carolina 


ARE YOU GOING 
SOUTH ? 


If so, for health, pleasure, and comfort 


.g0 
to Piney Woods Inn, Southern Pines, € 


Those desiring to escape the rigors of the 
climate North will find a mild, dry climate at 
Southern Pines, N. C., the heart of the long- 
leafed pine section of America. 


The elevation is 600 feet above sea level 
the highest point in the turpentine long-leafe 
pine belt, delightful climate, within the influ- 
ence of the Gulf Stream, with all the advan- 
tages of resorts further South and free from 
many disadvantages ; it is the place the tour- 
ist and health-seeker will appreciate. 


Piney Woods Inn, an elegant new hotel, is 
now open. The house accommodates 20K 
guests, has all modern conveniences, sanitary 
plumbing, electric lights, call bells, wide_ve- 
randas, sun parlors, steam heat, &c.; in fact, 
Piney Woods Inu has been fitted up that 

uests may enjoy the comforts of every-day 
ife at home at moderate prices. 


Piney Woods Inn is reached by the Sea- 
board Air Line. For terms, &c., address 
CHARLES ST. JO a 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





LAUREL 
x PINES 


THE 
Lakewood, New Jersey 


HORACE PORTER, Manager 





RS. NOBLE BARNES’ COT- 
TAGE soumealy Mrs. B. R. Smith’s, 
Third Street, between Madison and Clifton 





Delightful 
ome 
Yor persons requiring Change, Rest, 
and Care 


KENILWORTH INN 
Biltmore, Asheville, N. C. 


This magnificent hotel, delightfully located 
in the mountains of Western North Carolina, 
has been leased to Messrs. Linsley & Kit- 
tredge. The liotel is newly and elegantly 
furnished and carpete 1: 30 porceiain baths 
added; has electric lights, steam heat, open 
fire laces, elevators, and all its appointments 
are superior; good stables, and the best golf 
links in the South. 

rough vestibule sleepers from NewYork. 
The management of this hotel will be most 


liberal. For booklets and further particulars 
address. Messrs. LINSLEY & KIT- 
TREDGE. B.—Mr. Linsley was the 


successful proprietor of the Hotel Bon Air, 
Augusta Ga. 
‘ew York Office, Fred. H. Scofield, Metro- 





Avenues, Lakewood, N.J. P.O. Box 42. 


politan Building, Madison Square, NewYork. 
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“ The best is 
the cheapest.” 


rac” Sanitarium 


Pennsylvania 
Eastern 
Walter’s Park (near Reading), Pa. 


Penna. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 





South Carolina 





‘¢There’s No Place Like Charleston”’ 


Do NOT FAIL TO VISIT THIS HISTORIC AND 
INTERESTING CITY 


CHARLESTON HOTEL 


Strictly first-class, and affording all modern 
conveniences and luxury. Cart & Davips. 





Virginia 


The Hygeia 


Hotel 
Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Recently improved and beautified, 
is now the most complete, homelike 
and comfortable resort hotel between 
N. Y. and Florida. 

Spacious and delightfully situated 
rooms, elegant private suites. Finest 
plumbing and perfect drainage. Cir- 
culars of F. H. Scofield, 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 

F. N. PIKE, Prop’r. 
A. C. PIKE, Mgr. 














SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


.WANTED.—A young lady who can fur- 
nish the highest testimonials as to her apitty 
desires a position as art instructor in a school. 
Instruction given in drawing, painting, de- 
signing, historic ornament, Mod arving: 
and china painting. Address Miss GRAC 
G. NORTON, 140 West 23d St. New York 





A THEOLOGICAL STUDENT who 
has had much experience with boys, desiring 
to spend the summer abroad, would like to 
take charge of boys. Tutoring if desired. 
Refers to professors of 
Address BACHEL 
New Haven, Conn. 


A YOUNG WOMAN trained in genea- 
logical work will look up the ancestry of 
those interested in such matters, or who 
desire to enter any of the patriotic societies. 
References given. Charges moderate. Cor- 
respondence invited. Address M. L., No. 
2,686, care The Outlook. 


Yale_ University. 
OR OF DIVINITY, 


A WOMAN OF EXPERIENCE 
wishes to meet or open correspondence with 
a woman who desires an associate in business 
or recreation for the coming summer. Ad- 
dress No, 2,688, care of The Outlook 


MAID or companion to elderly lady, or 
would undertake the care of one or two chil- 
dren. T asouahily experienced in either ca- 
ROY Address . F. M., 1 E. 17th St., 

+ os OP 





EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., N. Y. 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
85th and 86th Streets, New York 














New York, MorntnGsipDE 

Teachers HEIGHTs, 120TH St. EST. 

College —Department of School 

k Supervision. Planned 

with special reference to meeting the require- 

ments of candidates for higher degrees and 

open to all who wish to prepare to be school 

principals, supervisors, and_ superintend- 

ents. Send for circular of information and 

Bulletin. é 

WALTER L. HERvey, President. 





Massachusetts 


Harvard University 


Lawrence Scientific School 
OFFERS COURSES IN 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, 
Mechanical Engineering, Geology, 
Electrical Engineering, Botany and Zodlogy. 
Mining Engineering. General Science, 
Architecture, Science for Teachers, 
Anatomy and Physiology (as a preparation 
for Medical Schools). 
For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Secretary, 
N. S. SHALER, Dean. Cambridge, Mass. 








Massachusetts 


The Cambridge Scho 


A Select Schoo! for Girls. Comforts of hon 
MR. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Direg 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


New York 


GRANGER PLACE SCHOI 


For Girls. Canandaigua, N, 

New and strong financial managem 
Special attention given to college prep; 
tion by college-bred instructors. Certifi¢ 
admits to leading colleges without ex 
nation. Academic course with diplo 
Music, art, gymnasium, lectures. R6 
year. Twenty-second year begins Sept. 
1897. Endorsed by Augustus H. Stro 
D. D., Pres. Rochester Theologica] Se 
nary, and Jas. C. Smith, ex-Justice § 
preme Court, Canandaigua. 

SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, A. B. 

(Amherst), Head Master. 











Pennsylvania 


Walnut Lane Scho 


Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Boarding and Day School for Young Ladie 

Reopens Sept. 23d. Academic and Coll 

Preparatory courses. : 
Mrs. T. B. RICHARDS, Prin. | 
Miss S. L. TRACY, A.M., Associa 


YP ANZED ~ Exvesienced teacher 

; small capital as partner for well-esi 
lished_prosperous school (military). 
dress L.,care Ayer & Son, Times Bldg., Phil 











HOSE answering adve 

tisements appearing i 

The Outlook will confe 

a favor upon the adve 

tiser as well as the publisher } 
mentioning this publication. 





Summer 


Cottages 


If you have a summer cottage yo 


wish to sell or lease for the co 


summer, it will pay you to adverti 


it in The Outlook. 


We shall be glad to give cost of ad- 


vettising and show proof on request. 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 


13 Astor Place 


New York 








